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For the hundredth year THALHIMERS 
congratulates VIRGINIA’S TEACHERS! 


Thalhimers pauses in the observance of its Cen- 
turama, marking one hundred years’ achieve- 
ment in Virginia’s commercial life, to pay tribute 
to the development and progress of a century 
in Virginia’s educational life. For one hundred 
years, Virginia teachers have found here a sin- 
cere welcome and a quick, inteiligent attention 
to their fashion needs. We are proud to be of 
service to you. In days such as these, your ad- 
herence to precious ideals is a source of new and 
high courage for years ahead. We congratulate 
you on maintaining the best of the past, cher- 
ishing high hopes for the future of Virginia and 
America! 
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“THOUGHTFUL PLANNING 


Is A Service To The Nation” 


7 UNDERSTAND today’s events and 
to be prepared for those of tomor- 
row we must see them as a part of his- 
tory. They must be linked intelligently 
with what took place months and 
years ago and with the changing trends 
that even now are determining the fu- 
ture. To fit these events into the sum 
total of human knowledge... to pro- 
vide a clear, comprehensive coverage 
of the whole scene, is the important 
job of the encyclopedia. 

Compton’s, through its unique 
method of continuous revision, is able 
to perform that service today with a 
prompt and thorough timeliness that 
a short time ago would have been 
completely beyond the reach of a 
standard reference work. 


The second large 1942 printing of 
Compton’s supplies new or greatly en- 
larged articles on Australia, Japan, 
Libya, Kamchatka and other places 
and people made important by rapidly 
changing events. The War Volume 
furnishes a quick reference for cur- 
rent events. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
now, more than ever before, makes 
learning easy . . . simplifies teaching, 
answers the questions that must be 
correctly answered every school day. 


Building an enlightened citizenship for 
tomorrow is as vital to our nation as 
building planes, guns and ships for to- 
day. Modern teaching tools are a war 
time essential. 


Write today for information, prices and terms, to: 


T. B. Cockey, Manager 
Hillsboro Court Apts., 21st Avenue South at Pierce, Nashville, Tennessee 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «= Chicago 
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OUR PRESENT LOW RATE 


1 year (10 ISSUES) $2.50 
2 years (20 ISSUES) $4.00 
3 years (30 ISSUES) $6.00 





New Prices effective Nov. 10, 1942 
1 year (10 ISSUES)—$3.00 
2 years (20 ISSUES) —$5.00 
3 years (30 ISSUES) —$7.50 





IN EVERY UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CLASSROOM 


Tele INSTRUCTOR 





Your Magazine Guide to Success ful Teaching 


M"0vER, "toy To 


US¢ 


In 


With its practical, carefully selected material, and 
its large pages (10% x 14”), THE INSTRUCTOR 


offers teachers a super-bargain at a moderate price. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Date 


Enter my subscription ({] new or [] renewal) 
to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Begin with the issue. 
C]1 year at $2.50 (2 years at $4.00 
(]3 years at $6.00 
New price, effective November 10, 1942 
1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00 3 years ant 


Name 


Teaching Position 


P.O. daiediensicancestapeaticiniilaiphinndaitiantivs 
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vere Greer tetels §........................... 

() Check or money order en- 
closed. 

(.) Check postdated Nov. 5, 1942, 
or 30 days from date of order, 
enclosed. 

C) Bill me. I will pay Nov. 5, 
1942, or 30 days from date of 
order. 
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HIsTORIC RICHMOND may be seen eco- 


nomically and conveniently. Regardless 


of your taste or purse, you will enjoy 





= stopping at the four hotels operated by 





the Richmond Hotels, Incorporated. 
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You will find that each of these Hotels 


afer 





adequately fulfills the requirements of 


‘Teens 


Fine Food, Excellent Service, Genuine 








Hospitality, and Modern Comfort. 
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WELCOMES 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We are looking forward to the privilege 
of entertaining your convention 
November 24th-27th, 1942 


Best wishes for a most successful convention! 
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“Health Of Our Nation” 


An Extraordinary Program and Text Basis 





For a Subject of Primary National Importance 


Grades One to Twelve, Inclusive—Textbooks and Workbooks 


This epoch marking series of health and physical welfare texts has been planned and pre- 
pared by some of the ablest authorities of the country, guided by Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Chairman of the Department of Health and Physical Education and Recreation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The books for grades one, two and three have been published, also the high schools texts for 
grades nine, ten and eleven. The others will be added in the near future. 


An expression of your interest in the series as a whole, or any particular grade, is cor- 
dially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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Edilerial Comment 


National Institute on Education and 
The War 


The National Institute on Education and the War 
held in Washington under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Commission 
served to bring to educators and to the country at 
large a new awareness of the critical role of educa- 
tion in this mechanized total warfare. At this meet- 
ing, the chief State school officers and other leaders 
representative of every state in the Union and of every 
educational level from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity heard the high officials of the armed forces 
and of other governmental agencies detail their reli- 
ance upon education for successful prosecution of the 
war in the sectors under their control. 

These calls for help in time of national need con- 
stitute the greatest tribute tnat has ever been paid to 
education, and at the same time offer the greatest 
challenge which American education has ever faced. 

So impressed were we with the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of this meeting and with the importance 
of the task assigned to American schools that we 
have published in full most of the major addresses of 
the Institute in order that Virginia teachers may have 
an opportunity to receive at first hand these calls to 
service. We commend them to your careful reading 
as a basis for a program of action on the educational 
front. 

The defeat of our enemies and the eventual triumph 
of our cause will come not only at the cost of **blood. 
sweat, and tears,’ but at the added price of superior 
use of intelligence and of an unflagging purpose to 
fight through to total victory. 

Our national leaders have made it clear that this 
total victory cannot be won unless the schools and 
colleges send to the front first-class fighting men im- 
bued with the courage that springs from faith in their 
cause, toughened to the maximum physical fitness 
and fortified with skills adequate to this mechanized 
global warfare; unless they send to the factories and 
to the farms the skilled hands and minds to equip 
and supply these fighting men; and unless they do 
their part to develop among all the people an under- 
standing of the values for which we fight and steel 
the people for the continuing work and sacrifice which 
is the price of ultimate victory. 


Virginia’s Wartime Program 


Following the National Institute on Education and 
the War, Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, moved with admirable speed 
and decisiveness to mobilize the educational forces in 
Virginia for the victory effort. 

Under the magic of his leadership, a seven-point 
program was speedily outlined by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and presented to school lecders in 
a series of conferences reaching every part of the 
State. The response to this statesman-like leadership 
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was immediate and heartening. In spite of difficul- 
ties incident to extensive modifications of courses of 
study and scheduled after the opening of school, and 
in spite of a serious shortage of teachers in the very 
fields in which expansion was demanded, Virginia 
teachers and administrators in general are moving to- 
ward the new objectives with a commendable display 
of initiative and resourcefulness. 

The quality of the educational leadership that 
Virginia is enjoying is shown not only by the excel- 
lence of the broad general planning but by the great 
care that is being taken in working out the details 
and in following up the initial proposals in such a 
way as to bring needed help to school officers and 
teachers as they encounter unexpected difficulties in 
the execution of the plans. 

Virginia is fortunate in such an hour to have 
Dabney Lancaster to lead its educational forces. 


The State Convention 


The Annual Convention of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association will be held again this year at 
Thanksgiving, but not as usual. The board of di- 
rectors decided to hold the Convention after all the 
reasons for not holding meetings were weighed against 
the urgent need for a statewide meeting at this time 
to give further impetus to desirable wartime educa- 
tional modifications. 

The program has been carefully worked out with 
this dominant purpose in mind, and we believe that 
it will prove of great practical value. 


Union Now In Education 


If the educational task in this emergency is as 
important as we believe it to be, its successful per- 
formance demands the support of the entire organized 
body of American teachers. 

There is need for union now in educational organi- 
zation. The battle for improved education capable 
of contributing its full share toward the success of 


_Our cause cannot be won by local effort alone. The 


National Education Association is furnishing a lead- 
ership worthy of the emergency. It needs and de- 
serves the support of every Virginia teacher. We 
cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 
working this year for a greatly increased NEA mem- 
bership in every school division which has not yet 
reached the one hundred per cent goal. 

Last year Virginia made a creditable gain, and it 
now stands among the leaders in the South in mem- 
bership in the NEA. Virginians will not be content 
until she ranks among the leaders in the nation. 

A strong nationwide educational association is a 
national need which can be met only by local action. 
It has been our observation that whenever interest in 
State and National professional organizations shows 
a marked increase in a school division, local leaders 
with courage and vision have been at work. 
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Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, 
and beyond victory a world in which free men may fulfill their aspira- 
tions. So we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold 
men and women who can fight through to victory. We ask that every 
school house become a service center for the home front. And we pray 
that our young people will learn in the schools and in the colleges the 
wisdom and forbearance and patience needed by men and women of 


good will who seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace. 





The above message from President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
the educators of the United States was read to the National Insti- 
tute on Education and the War by Watson B. Miller, Assistant 
Administrator, Federal Security Administration. 
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Education in Wertime 


NLY a few weeks ago a 
() boy in uniform walked into 

a Middle West high school. 
He wore on his shoulder the in- 
signia of the Army Air Forces, 
and there was pride in his step. 
He was home on 10 days’ leave, 
and he was visiting the high school 
from which he had recently grad- 
uated. The principal gave the boy 
a warm welcome and, of course, 
asked how he was getting on in 
the Army. The young soldier re- 
plied, “I’m getting along fine. I’m 
a sergeant in the air force mechanic 
service, and, believe me, Mr. Jones, 
that math course I took from you 
certainly helped a lot.” 

Everywhere in our Nation, sol- 
diers and sailors on leave are call- 
ing on their former teachers with 
stories like that. These little inci- 
dents bring home to us the new 
relation of education to a new kind 
of war. Very few soldiers visited 
their high schools in the first World 
War, because only 4 per cent of 
the doughboys of 1917 had com- 
pleted high school. The Office of 
Education informs me that 41 per 
cent of the present Army are high- 
school graduates. In 1917 a high- 
school mathematics course was no 
particular help to a man carrying 
a rifle. But today’s army is an 
army of experts—trained for spe- 
cial jobs. Nearly every man in a 
typical 120 men is a specialist at 
some military job. Both the Army 
and Navy right now are crying for 
skilled mechanics, engineers, and 
radio technicians. War industries 
are also crying for trained men 
and women. 

One Navy expert even went so 
far as to say, ‘““‘When the battle 
fleets meet in the Pacific, victory 
will go to the side with the best 
mathematicians.”’ 

The United States Government 
needs education today as it never 
did in the history of our Nation. 
Our schools are part of our victory 
production assembly lines. Our 
schools are also part of the Army 
and Navy training program. 
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PAUL V. McNUTT 


Federal Security Administrator 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission 





“Education can help us shorten the road to victory,” says the 
Chairman of the Manpower Commission as he calls on the Army 
of Education to shoulder new and heavier war duties. This 
challenge from Administrator McNutt was the keynote address 
of the National Institute on Education and the War sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission, August 


28-31, 1942. 





Education Has Earned Its “E” 


What I said to the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission when it was organized just 
16 days after Pearl Harbor is even 
more true today. I asked these lead- 
ers of American education to tell 
teachers and school officials every- 
where, ““You’re in the Army now.” 

And what an army it is! If the 
forces of education were to march 
in review past the White House at 
standard Army pace 24 hours a 
day, it would take 160 days and 
nights for 48 State divisions to 
pass. If they began to march on 
Armistice Day, the last company 
of pupils would come by on Easter. 

This great Army of Education 
has served its country well. No 
army or navy in the world can 
enter the conflict with fighters as 
well schooled as the United States 
Army and Navy. This counts in 
mechanized modern warfare. Vic- 
tory may yet be the product of our 
educational preparedness. Let us 
look at what education has done. 

In the rush of events, few re- 
member that less than 2 months 
after the Germans marched into 
Holland, vocational schools of our 
Nation called back their teachers 
from summer vacations. Few know 
that within 4 months these schools 
would provide training essential 
for more than 250,000 workers 
recruited for war industries. 


Few know that more than 1,500 
vocational schools have trained 
some 3,000,000 men and women 
for work in war industries. Few 
know that our colleges and uni- 
versities have provided special 
training that greatly increased the 


effective usefulness of more than 
a half million engineers, physicists, 
chemists, and management experts. 

The great Army of Education 
has earned its “‘E’’ for other ex- 
traordinary war deeds. 

When the Selective Service Sys- 
tem wanted to register 17,000,000 
men, it turned to the teachers. 

When the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration found it necessary to 
introduce rationing, the schools of 
America again shouldered the load. 


And last spring the school chil- 
dren of the Nation showed what 
even grade-school youngsters could 
do to a paper shortage. 

These are distinguished achieve- 
ments. But they may well rank 
as small in contrast to the assign- 
ments your Government will give 
to education before victory is won. 


New and Heavier War Duties 


The United States Office of 
Education and the Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission are the 
key channels through which edu- 
cation is being mobilized in tht 
service of the war effort. As Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency in which that Office of Edu- 
cation is lodged, I represent the 
Army of Education. It is in this 
capacity that I now call on the 
schools, colleges, and libraries of 
the Nation (through the United 
States Office of Education) to 
shoulder new and heavier war 
duties. 

First, I call on the elementary 
school children, in particular, to 
enlist in the salvage campaign. The 
large commercial sources of scrap 
have been gathered in. Now the 
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Government turns to pupils—mil- 
lions of pupils —to scour back 
yards and attics for iron and rub- 
ber and other vital materials. 

I also call on all pupils and 
students to help the Treasury vic- 
tory savings campaign. Schools 
already have a splendid record. But 
the motto now should be: ‘‘We 
have just begun to Save.” 

Every high school should carry 
out the recommendation of the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission to give every student 
an opportunity to engage in war- 
time service. I will go farther 
than that. Every high-school 
teacher should qualify himself to 
counsel with his students so that 
the best capacity of his students 
may be developed for the Nation’s 
service. Today the Nation needs 
pilots, mechanics, nurses, naviga- 
tors, engineers, doctors. There will 
be no time for a man to feel his 
way. Little time to plug up the 
gaps in technical training. 

Every high-school student 
should regard himself as in the re- 
serves. Many advanced students 
are today in the enlisted reserves 
but are completing their training. 
This serves to underscore the im- 
portance of technicians to the mili- 
tary forces. It indicates the vision 
with which our colleagues of the 
Army and the Navy are planning 
their part of the job. 

There is no excuse for any 
young man or woman to be in col- 
lege preparing for any profession 
not directly useful to the war ef- 
fort. Through the ROTC and 
through student loans to accelerate 
training in certain technical fields 
we have the beginning of a national 
college war reservist program. | 
hope to see this expanded to the 
point that every college student is 
formally enrolled as a reservist. 


Teaching IS War Work 

Some teachers have the mistaken 
idea that teaching is not war work. 
The Nation’s demands on the 
Army of Education should correct 
that misconception. Unless the 
Army or Navy or war industries 
draft a teacher for work of higher 
priority rating, he should stay at 
his post. It is the patriotic duty 
of teachers to continue teaching, de- 
spite the lure of service on other 
fronts and despite the lure of high- 
er wages. 
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It is not only a teacher's duty 
to stay at his post, but he must 
expect to carry heavier work loads 
than in peacetime. Teachers al- 
ready know something about these 
extra duties. They know the ex- 
tra hours for rationing and regis- 
tration. They know what it means 
to train air-raid protection work- 
ers. But it is quite clear that the 
school and its staff will play a still 
larger role in the community as 
the war goes on. Schools must con- 
tinue to be centers of learning, but 
they must also be centers of com- 
munity service. Schools must be 
the company headquarters of the 
home front. 

Some of our vocational schools 
have put over their entrances signs 
which say, ““We Never Close.’’ And 
they are as good as their word. 
These schools operate around the 
calendar and around the clock. I 
give you that as a slogan for the 
Army of Education—“We Never 
Close.” I suggest that the school 
officials, the teachers, and the school 
boards of our Nation reconsider 
their programs and their respon- 
sibilities. I urge you to put aside 
any thought of education as usual. 
Consider the war needs of your 
Nation. Consider the emergency 
needs of your community. Remem- 
ber that schools in most commu- 
nities are the best equipped public 
service centers and have the best 
trained staffs. Apply your advan- 


tages to meet those war needs which 
can be handled most effectively in 
the schools. Do not be too strict 
in your definition of the function 
of education. 


There have been many defini- 
tions of education. I will give you 
a short one suited to this grave 
hour. Education is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Our 
Nation today is a contestant in 
the greatest war of all history. All 
our energies, all our resources of 
men and materials, are being mobi- 
lized to carry us from the posi- 
tion of contestant to another point 
victory. Education can help us 
to shorten the distance to victory. 
Our Army and Navy are in them- 
selves huge training institutions. 
Many of our industries maintain 
training-within-industry programs. 
But our schools, colleges, and li- 
braries are the institutions to which 
we turn for basic training. The bet- 
ter they do their task, the shorter 
the road to victory. 

In this total war there are many 
armies. Every one is vital to vic- 
tory. None is greater in size or po- 
tentialities for service than the 
Army of Education. I know that 
the Nation can depend on this 
matchless force of more than 31,- 
000,000 teachers, pupils, and stu- 
dents to give their country the full 
measure of loyal service in its hour 
of need. 








Nation’s press: 


needs. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR EDUCATION 


Here are the new designs for education in 1943 as told in the 


I. Ever-increasing numbers of pupils are going to work; or 
will be asked to work during their school sessions. 


II. War communities, swollen with itinerant and permanent 
war workers, are struggling to meet the increased school 


III. More and more schools are worried by teachers shortages. 
The Institute on Education and the War was 
told that schools will need at least 50,000 more teachers 
than will be available during 1943. 


IV. Students of all ages—youth and adult—will use a new school 
language, reflecting new goals and new interests. Ex- 


Geography will be supplanted by global geography. 

Salvage campaigns will continue for months to come. 

HSVC, for high school victory corps, however, may 
well become the most popular school term. 
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Needs for Trained Manpower 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL BREHON B. SOMERVELL 
Commanding General, Services of Supply, War Department 


OTAL war reaches into every 

| phase of a nation’s life. Total 

war is waged not only on 

the battlefront, in the factory and 

in the home. It is waged in every 

classroom throughout the nation. 

Every classroom is a citadel. Every 
Teacher has his part to play. 

The job of the armed forces is 
to win this total war on the bat- 
tlefront. The job of industry is to 
furnish the weapons and supplies 
needed by the armed forces to 
carry on total war. The job of 
the schools in this total war is td 
educate the nation’s manpower for 
war and for the peace that follows: 

I shall repeat. The job of the 
schools in this total war is to edu- 
cate the nation’s manpower for 
war and for the peace that fol- 
lows. 


Education, the Backbone of an 
Army 

We can lose this total war on 
the battlefront as a direct result 
of losing it on the industrial front, 
on the home front or on the edu- 
cational front. Education is the 
backbone of an army. This was 
never more true than it is today— 
now. 

Our Army today is an army of 
specialists. Out of every 100 men 
inducted into the service, sixty- 
three are assigned to duties requir- 
ing specialized training. We aren't 
getting those sixty-three specialists 
through the induction centers. But 
modern mechanized warfare dic- 
tates that we must have them. 

Yes, we must have these special- 
ists—these men who know the 
fundamentals of electricity, who 
know automotive mechanics, who 
can operate radios, or dismantle 
carburetors. Without them, your 
Army would be an incongruous 
mass, incapable of attaining any 
ob jective. 

How badly do we need them? 
How big is the deficit? 

Here are some figures. Note them 
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“The job of the schools in this 
total war is to educate the na- 
tion’s manpower for war and 
for the peace that follows,” de- 
clares General Somervell as he 
points to the critical needs that 
schools must meet if victory is 
to be ours. This address at the 
National Institute on War and 
Education is guararteed to jolt 
even the most traditional edu- 
cator out of the notion of school- 
as-usual. 





well. For herein is the crux of 
your Army’s need for trained man- 
power. 


Shortage of Trained Manpower 

On January 1, 1942, out of 
every 1,000 men inducted, your 
Army needed fifteen who had some 
kind of training as radio operators. 
From February 1, 1942, through 





March 31, 1942, we were getting 
less than one man per 1,000. We 
were short then almost fifteen men 
per 1,000 inducted. Think of 
that! Actually out of every 300,- 
000 men inducted, we needed 
4,689 with training as radio op- 
erators. We were getting 135. We 
were short 4,554. 

Out of every 300,000 men in- 
ducted, your Army needed 4,501 
with training as medical techni- 
cians. We were getting 166, a short- 
age of 4,335. We needed 4,372 
telephone and telegraph linemen. 
We were getting 343, a shortage 
of 4,029. We needed 1,562 mas- 
ter mechanics. We were getting 
fourteen, a shortage of 1,548. 

In the entire field of automotive 
mechanics, which includes many 
allied subjects, out of every 300,- 
000 men inducted, we were short 
10,437. That means a shortage 
of 34,790 out of every 1,000,000 
men. In an Army of 4,000,000 
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Our Army Today Is An Army of Specialists 
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men, that’s a shortage of 139,160 
automotive mechanics. 

Taking only those specialities 
in which the Army has found ma- 
jor shortages, we find a total of 
62,853 lacking in every 300,000 
men inducted. That adds up to 
838,040 in an Army of 4,000,000 
men. 

Yes, these shortages of trained 
manpower—of men trained in the 
fundamentals of jobs that must 
be done in a modern army—are 
serious, much too serious. The 
situation is not getting better. It 
is fast getting worse. The spe- 
cialist field is being combed and 
recombed. The supply of trained 
men is dwindling by the day. 

Add to this the shocking fact 
that more than 200,000 men in 
this nation already have been de- 
ferred from induction into the 
armed forces because of educational 
deficiencies—because of illiteracy. 
These 200,000 men might consti- 
tute fifteen combat divisions, yet 
they must be taught to read and 
write before they can be utilized 
by your Army. 

What has your Army done to 
meet and to overcome this situa- 
tion? 

It was a simple matter when 
your Army was small. When we 
needed specialists, we trained them 
in Army schools, with Army in- 
structors. There was no premium 
on instructors. Facilities were 
ample. 

But when we started to expand 
your Army through the Selective 
Service, we had to expand these 
facilities. And with the expansion 
and the adaptation of your Army 
to modern mechanized warfare, 
the need for men with basic spe- 
cialized training increased. We in- 
creased our training facilities. We 
enlarged our staffs of instructors. 

After Pearl Harbor, with the 
Army rapidly increasing in size, 
Army facilities were not enough. 
We contracted for and secured fa- 
cilities outside the Army, still us- 
ing Army instructors. But this 
was not enough. 

The need for basic specialists 
continued to increase. We went 
further outside the Army. We in- 
ducted men who had no basic spe- 
cialist training but who through 
aptitude tests showed that they 
could be developed into specialists. 
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We sent them to civilian schools 
where they were taught by civilian 
instructors. They returned to the 
Army ready to apply their knowl- 
edge to its combat counterpart. 


But I tell you that even this is 
not enough. It’s not enough be- 
cause your Army is expanding at 
a rapid rate. It’s not enough be- 
cause we no longer can create new 
facilities for training of a non-com- 
batant nature. It’s not enough be- 
cause despite all we've done, short- 
ages of basically trained men whom 
we must have are mounting day by 
day. And it’s not enough because 
we're in a hurry today as never 
before in our nation’s history. 


We're in a hurry to put into the 
field a fighting force capable of 
overcoming those who seek to de- 
stroy everything for which Amer- 
ica stands; who seek to destroy 
America herself. Our job is to 
teach men to fight. We cannot lose 
sight of this. We cannot long 
continue to take the time and fa- 
cilities needed for this job and use 
them on a job which could have 
been done before the induction of 
men into the Army. 

This is your job in this total 
war. It is the job of the schools 
and colleges of America to provide 
the opportunity for every youth 
to equip himself for a place in win- 
ning the war. You must do this, 
regardless of cost, time, inconven- 
ience, the temporary sidetracking 
of non-war objectives, or even the 
temporary scrapping of peace-time 
courses. 


Schools, Pre-induction Training 
Centers 


The schools and colleges of 
America must become pre-induc- 
tion training centers for our armed 
forces, leaving the armed forces 
free to train men in the combat 
application of the training that you 
give. 

We cannot win this war unless 
we mobilize the entire nation. We 
cannot win this war unless every 
man, woman and child alters his 
way of living and finds new ways 
to put his talent and abilities, his 
body and mind, at the disposal of 
the nation. We cannot win this 
war unless we train every Ameri- 
can to make his maximum con- 
tribution. 


There must be an all-out effort 
on the education front. Let us be 
realistic. Every able-bodied boy is 
destined at the appointed age for 
the armed services. The tempo of 
war is such that a complex college 
education is impossible. Those 
able to go to college must devote 
this time to training for the spe- 
cialized work which the services 
demand. Those who do not or 
cannot go to college must begin 
now, whether they’re in school or 
out of school, to prepare them- 
selves for the tasks which are for 
them inevitable and unavoidable. 


Is this necessary? It is so neces- 
sary that all other values depend 
upon it. 

I’m passing on to you, to the 
educators of America, these lines 
that every person in the Army re- 
sponsible for the training of men 
constantly keeps before him: 

Be sure that no American sol- 
dier is killed or injured because you 
failed to do your part to provide 
adequate training. 


No school in America can fail 
to do its part. There is no com- 
promise in war. You either lose 
it or win it. America is in it to 
win. It may be that you can de- 
vote only one or two periods a 
day to the form of pre-induction 
training your Army needs. It may 
be that you will be called upon to 
devote your entire plant and fa- 
cilities for the duration of the war. 
It may be that you can provide 
special training of particular stu- 
dents. It may be that colleges will 
have to open their doors to the 
training of men below the college 
level. But you cannot fail. You 
cannot fail when the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers depend upon you: 
when victory itself depends upon 
you. 

If problems of school adminis- 
tration arise, you must find ways 
of solving them. If more teachers 
are needed, you must find them. 
If your teachers need in-service 
training, the schools and colleges 
must furnish the training. This 
is part of an all-out effort on the 
education front. 


Great Britain has adopted pre- 
induction training as a part of its 
war program. Russia and Canada 
have done it. And yes, Germany, 
Japan and Italy have done it. 
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America Must Do It—Now 

America can do it. America 
must do it—now. 

Professionally trained manpow- 
er is needed by your Army today 
as never before in our nation’s his- 
tory. Supplying this need is the 
way in which the colleges of Amer- 
ica can take part in all-out effort 
on the education front. 

The schools and colleges of 
America must see to it that every 
boy and girl has been given specific 
education for military or civilian 
participation in the war effort. 
They must build up in youth a 
real understanding of the issues in- 
volved in this war. Guidance must 
be given youth in the physical, 
mental and other requirements for 
various specializations in the armed 
forces so that every individual can 
do that for which he is best fitted. 

The schools of America must 
provide an education—basic read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic—for 
those 200,000 men who because 
of illiteracy are unable to take up 
arms for their country. Your Army 
has neither the time nor the facil- 
ities to teach these three R’s. It is 
you, not the Army, who must do 
the job for which your experience 
is best fitted. 

The schools and colleges of 
America must help to provide in- 
struction for civilians, both men 
and women, who will not be called 
upon to wear the uniform but 
whose specialized training can be 
utilized by the government. These 
are the civilian employees recruited 
by the Civil Service Commission 
for the War Department in se- 
lected occupations. 

The schools and colleges of 
America must help provide tech- 
nical training which may be util- 
ized in the War effort by men 
and women now employed in 
non-essential industry. 

How are we going to carry out 
this program? 

The War Department is sup- 
plying the United States Office of 
Education with lists of its needs 
by different categories of special- 
ities. We're telling the Office of 
Education that we need men with 
knowledge of physics, mathematics, 
the fundamentals of radio, prin- 
ciples of mechanics, electrical shop 
work, automotive mechanics and 
all the other basic specialized train- 
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ing essential for development of an 
efficient Army. 


Outlines Available 


But more than just stating our 
needs, we're preparing outlines and 
making available technical man- 
uals that will help you in filling 
these needs. 


Based on War Department tech- 
nical manuals the course includes 
background knowledge and skill 
which contribute toward twenty- 
nine Army occupations. All ex- 
traneous material is eliminated. 
Teaching aids are suggested, refer- 
ences are listed for pupil and teach- 
er, demonstrations and laboratory 
exercises are listed, visual aids are 
recommended and problems and 
projects are given. The material 
covered by the outline takes into 
consideration the personnel and 
equipment problems of the schools. 


Bear in mind that this is a 
ninety-hour course. This is ninety 
hours you have saved your Army. 
Multiply that by the thousands of 
men we need with such training. 
Multiply it by other courses you 
can give. Surely you will make cer- 
tain now that no American sol- 
dier is ever killed or injured be- 
cause you failed to do your part to 


provide adequate training. 

Find out what these needs are 
from the United States Office of 
Education. Go back to your 
schools and colleges. Determine 
what facilities you have or can set 
up to meet these needs. Upon re- 
quest, submit your findings to the 
United States Office of Education. 
That office will tell you how to 
use those facilities and what aids 
it has available to help you in 
their use. 

It’s up to you, to the schools 
and colleges of America, to use 
every means at your disposal to 
train men and women for direct 
participation in the war effort. 

I want you to tell Bill Jones 
that when he has successfully com- 
pleted a pre-induction course he'll 
be given a certificate. I want you 
to tell Bill Jones that that certif- 
icate, presented at an Army recep- 
tion center, will enable him to do 
an Army job for which he is 
equipped and a job that the Army 
must get done. 

Let’s call these pre-induction 
training certificates ‘‘Victory Cer- 
tificates.’” For Bill Jones, and the 
thousands of other Bill Joneses 
you will turn over to the Army, 
will put us on the road to VIC- 
TORY. 














EDUCATION AND PRICE CONTROL 


If our educational job were done properly we would not have to 
worry about a repetition of the whole terrible economic cycle of boom 
and bust, produced by prices and wages that are out of control. 

Also we would not have to worry about retailers failing to com- 
ply with OPA regulations such as those requiring the posting of 
ceiling prices. Educational forces would be set up in their commu- 
nities which would take care of that problem 

I hope that one of these educational forces will be a staff of volun- 
teer workers recruited by the tens of thousands to help the Office of 
Price Administration in the administration of its price regulations. 
To be effective, however, such a volunteer corps must be well trained. 
The training program, it seems to me, is one in which the schools 
should take a lead. 

There is a tremendous educational job to be done in the field of 
conservation which, if well done, will, of course, simplify both the 
problem of rationing and price control by taking off the pressure 
created by the scarcity of things. Now, it seems to me, this edu- 
cational job is lagging. But it must be done soon if it is to be done 
effectively. A large measure of help must come from the schools. 


This is no time for a timid education-as-usual policy. If edu- 
cation is going to do its wartime job it must be a really vital force 
in directing the material and human resources of the country to the 
business of winning the war.—From address to National Institute 
on Education and the War by Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Office of Price Administration. 
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What The Army Air Forces 
Need From Education 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL LAWRENCE F. KUTER 
Deputy Chief of Staff, U.S. Army Air Forces 


E are having to re-teach 
W soot mathematics _ be- 
fore we can teach the ap- 

plication of simple mathematics to 
military problems. We are hav- 
ing to re-teach basic principles of 
physics before we can teach their 
application to military and aero- 
nautical equipment. . . . You can 
help us build a war-winning Air 
Force by relieving us of this great 
burden of fundamental instruc- 
oe 

The 125,000 airplane program 
for 1943 is closely related to an 
Army Air Force of approximately 
two million men. Seventy per cent 
or 1,400,000 of those men must 
be given military training as tech- 
nicians. That number is almost 
half the total number of young 
men in senior high schools. . . 

In addition to skill, training, 
clear thinking, team play and co- 
ordination are requirements. . . . 
While Colin Kelly piloted the air- 
plane, the bombardier, whose 
bombs sank the Haruna, was Meyer 
Levine, another member of that 
skillful American team... . 

Our lads have the coordination 
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and team play. We'll give them 
the military and aviation training. 
You give them their fundament- 
ae 

During the past very few days, 
the newspapers have been relating 
the beginning of our plans to at- 
tain world air superiority. It has 
been proved to date that superiority 
on the sea or superiority on the 
land depends directly on superior- 
ity in the air which is over both 
the sea and the land. ... 

You read of attacks delivered 
by 12 Flying Fortresses. When 
1,200 are operating the newspapers 
will provide more pleasant reading. 
Even those very few American 
bombers indicate that the war may 
be at its turning point. We are 
beginning to take the air war to 
our enemies. We have plans to 
do so on a scale far greater than 
the Germans tried over England. 

All our training and our plans 
for employment are based on pre- 
cision—precision manufacture, pre- 
cision flying, precision navigation, 
precision gunnery, and precision 
bombing. . . That is the answer 
to the question—if the blasting 


Photograph by U. S. Army Air Corps, Langley Field, Virginia. 
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“Planes do not fly them- 
selves,” so General Kuter in an 
address to the National Institute 
on Education and the War 
begged the secondary schools to 
provide the 3,500.000 young men 
in senior high schools with the 
kind of training which will help 
them to serve more effectively 
in air crews and ground crews. 
“Our democratic schools have a 
major role to play in our bid for 
a democratic world in which to 
continue to live.” 





of English cities by the Luftwaffe 
didnt bring England to her knees, 
how can the Army Air Force ex- 
pect to knock out the Germans? 
The answer is.in precision and 
in planning. Our heavy bombers 
did not go out on slum clearing 
projects at Rouen, Abbeville. Our 
plans are not slum clearance plans 
for Berlin or for Tokio. We know 
what makes the German and the 
Jap war machine tick. A practica- 
ble number of one and two ton 
bombs, applied with precision on 
properly selected spots, will stop 
that ticking for a long, long 
time. 

Rise of airpower in Britain be- 
gan with a frantic effort to con- 
struct fighter planes which would 
stave off the German Luftwaffe. 
... After the crisis in the Battle for 
Britain, the RAF in their efforts 


(Continued on page 55) 
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AVAL aviation has a debt 
Ne« acknowledge to the 

schools and the educators 
of America. This debt is for the 
splendid young men you have 
trained and sent to us, that we, in 
our turn, may build upon the 
foundations which you have laid. 
Our appeal is that you will see to 
it that these foundations continue 
to be secure and that you will aid 
us to fit these young men to fly 
and fight that freedom may be se- 
cured for our country and for the 
world. 

Naval training is based upon one 
important premise—thoroughness. 
The enormous expansion of the 
Naval Air Force, together with the 
necessary call for replacement pilots 
for the operating squadrons, has 
put a premium upon the delivery 
of trained personnel as rapidly as 
possible. Yet it has been the fixed 
determination of the Navy and of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics that ef- 
ficiency shall not be sacrificed in 
any way. Our aviators and me- 
chanics must not only be superior 
to those of the Axis in numbers, 
they must be superior in knowl- 
edge, in technical skill, and in 
every other way that will assist 
them to blast their country’s 
enemies from the skies and clear 
the road to victory. That this pol- 
icy may be carried out, we have 
considerably increased the length 
of our aviators’ training period 
since the outbreak of the war. 


Surely there is no group better 
qualified than you to realize the 
magnitude of the problem which 
was posed us. The call was issued 
for thirty thousand pilots a year 
with their accompanying air and 
ground crews. To meet the de- 
mand involved the selection, con- 
struction, and equipping of many 
new stations and educational 
plants, together with the unpre- 
cedented expansion of those al- 
ready existing. It involved the as- 
sembly of staffs of comeptent in- 
structors and the streamlining of 
the courses of instruction them- 
selves. It involved careful calcula- 
tions so that no new school would 
open before its students were ready 
and no students would find them- 
selves without a school... . 


Training Curriculum Improved 
Our flight training curriculum 
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What 


Planes on Carrier Deck 


Naval Aviation 


Needs From Education 


CAPTAIN A. W. RADFORD 
Director of Training, U.S. Navy 





“Here then is the first task of 
the educators. To continue giv- 
ing us and the Nation young 
men of great heart and purpose, 
eager to learn, and ready to de- 
fend the ideals of Americanism 
which our schools have taught 
them.” Captain Radford paid 
this tribute to the schools as he 
outlined the training program 
for Naval Aviation to the Na- 
tional Institute on Education 
and the War. 





has been revised and improved as 
the lessons of each battle are studied 
and digested, but the basic prin- 
ciples remain the same. Before the 
war we trained our pilots only at 
Pensacola, where they received all 
stages from primary to advanced. 
On graduation they received their 
wings and went to the operating 
squadrons, where they were given 
their final polishing. Now all this 
is changed. Pensacola is one among 





many stations. The program has 
been divided into four stages, each 
given at a field or institution espe- 
cially equipped to handle that stage. 
Pre-Flight Training hardens the 
cadets physically, indoctrinates 
them in the ways of the Navy, and 
gives them the beginnings of 
ground school. At Primary sta- 
tions they take to the air, advanc- 
ing in Intermediate training to 
more powerful ships—and finally 
to service types. Last comes Op- 
erational Training, where they 
learn to work as a team and to fit 
into an operating squadron with- 
out any further preparation. How- 
ever, as I have said, the basic prin- 
ciples remain unchanged — from 
thorough training on the ground 
to thorough training in the air— 
all adding up to a well-equipped 
and competent fighting man. 


Hard, Tough Bodies 
We have introduced an interest- 
ing innovation in our Pre-Flight 
Training schools. Flying with the 
Fleet requires physical endurance 
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and coordination of no mean or- 
der. The aviator of today must be 
prepared to spend many successive 
hours in the air and react as rap- 
idly at the end as he did at the 
beginning. He must be prepared 
to fly at four hundred miles an 
hour and make split-second deci- 
sions that may be decisive. There 
can be no pause for reflections in 
an air battle, nor can reflexes be 
sluggish when the sights come on. 
A man’s body must be his friend 
and ally. It was for this reason 
that officers returning from sea 
recommended a program of inten- 
sive physical training, to build 
hard, tough bodies that would re- 
spond to all demands, under any 
conditions. We assembled a group 
of men with long experience and 
training in athletics and condition- 
ing. We gave these men a stiff 
indoctrination course and put them 
to work supervising the arduous 
physical program that starts our 
pilots on the road toward their 
Navy Wings. It was no mean 
task, for each activity was weighed 
to determine its effectiveness, not 
only for the building of muscle but 
also for developing qualities of 
team play and quick reactions, and 
for its possible usefulness to a pilot 
who may be forced down over the 
sea or over the jungle. We can 
safely assume that this innovation 
has been successful, for the young 
men who have passed through the 
Pre-Flight schools are enthusiastic 
about the program—and we are 
enthusiastic about the young men. 

Right here I must emphasize 
the debt which the Navy and the 
Nation owe to the parents and to 
the educators of America. When 
we see the type of young men we 
are getting, clean of mind, clean 
of body, and clean of purpose, it 
gives us a tremendous feeling of 
pride and faith. Pride that our 
people can produce such youth; 
that our schools can shape their 
minds toward the fine and honor- 
able things of life; and faith that 
they will well make use of the vic- 
tory toward which we are striv- 
ing. Such magnificent personnel 
cannot fail and, you may be as- 
sured, we are doing our best to 
give them the technical training 
and sense of values that will carry 
them through this time of stress 
and into the peace that will follow 
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our victory. It must be our vic- 
tory. If not there will be no 
schools nor any youth to train as 
free men. 


The First Task of Educators 
Here then is the first task of 
the educators. To continue giving 
us and the Nation young men of 
great heart and purpose, eager to 
learn, and ready to defend the 
ideals of Americanism which our 
schools have taught them. With- 
out this, which they imbibe from 
you, our training can do little. 


Along with this cleanness of 
mind, we ask you to encourage 
cleanness of body. The Navy does 
not ask that you install systems 
of athletic training comparable to 
those given in our Pre-Flight 
Training Schools. All we ask you 
to do is to encourage your stu- 
dents to exercise regularly, to play 
tennis, soccer, football, basketball 
and baseball—above all, encourage 
them to learn to swim. 


I know that the modern concept 
of education embodies these prin- 
ciples, but the war makes them 
doubly important. The moral 
stamina which you have given our 
students must be reinforced with 
physical stamina, or the failure of 
the one will weaken the other. We 
do not want supermen, nor do we 
want weaklings— just normal, 
manly youngsters, eager to serve 
their country in the skies. 


This war, with its demand for 
technicians, has caused an emphasis 
to be placed upon the sciences 
rather than upon the arts. Mathe- 
matics and physics are particularly 
desirable, leading as they do to 
the study of aerodynamics, gun- 
nery, aerology and the more ad- 
vanced aspects of aviation. We 
want you to drive home to the 
boys who wish to enter naval fly- 
ing that they cannot have mathe- 
matics enough nor physics enough. 
To tell them that because they 
have finished algebra, plane geom- 
etry or trigonometry they can sit 
back and fold their hands is to 
handicap them from the start. 

In the Pre-Flight schools mathe- 
matics and physics are intensively 
reviewed but a naval aviation cadet 
can receive much more value from 
the course if he already has a solid 
grounding in both. Geography, 
manual training, and shop work 





are all excellent—but all are sub- 
ordinate to the prime necessity for 
the naval aviator’s learning mathe- 
matics and physics. 

It may seem a far cry from the 
youngster in your classrooms to- 
day, or from the eager young avia- 
tion cadet dashing around the ob- 
stacle course at the Pre-Flight 
Training School, to the fighting 
pilot taking off from a carrier’s 
deck to blast a Jap Zero. But, in 
measure of time or of spiritual 
values, it really isn’t very far at 
all. In one year (and it passes 
fast) come, first, Pre-Flight Train- 
ing, then Primary Training, then 
Intermediate Training, then Op- 
erational Training, then the Fleet 
and the enemy. You, every one of 
you, can be in the cockpit with 
your student who has become a 
Navy flyer—be there because you 
have given him the heart, the body, 
and the mind that put him in that 
cockpit, and because you armed 
him with the knowledge which 
enables him to fly and bomb and 
shoot to bring freedom to the 
world. 

We have talked of pilots, but 
pilots are not everything in naval 
aviation. Behind the pilots are the 
air crews, the gunners, the radio- 
men. And behind all those who 
fly are the ground crews, mechanics, 
aerologists, ordnancemen, adminis- 
trative officers, signalmen — the 
thousand and one specialists who 
fill the thousand and one jobs that 
must be done if the Navy is to fly. 
There are twenty men on the 
ground for every one in the air. 
They have to be there, or there 
would be no planes for him to fly, 
no guns for him to shoot, no 
knowledge of the weather and the 
seas. These men are trained in spe- 
cial schools where they learn to 4as- 
semble and disassemble engines, to 
predict the weather and the vagaries 
of a machine gun. 

How can you help these men 
behind the flyers? Again by mathe- 
matics and physics, shop work and 
manual training. Again by teach- 
ing them cooperation and tedm 
play, whether in the classroom or 
on the athletic field. The flight 
deck of a carrier during opera- 
tions is a lesson in perfect coordi- 
nation. A plane roars in and lands. 
Instantly it is surrounded by 
swarms of busy men. There are 
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no shouted orders—none could be 
heard over the engine noise. Men 
in bright colored jerseys, a differ- 
ent color for each different duty, 
wheel the plane quickly forward, 
refuel her, rearm her, check her en- 
gine and inspect her. In an amaz- 
ingly short time they are swinging 
her around again, ready for action. 
While this goes on, other planes 
are coming in, each to be met by 
its own crew of handlers and serv- 
iced in its turn. Every man knows 
his job, because you have given 
him the basic knowledge that lets 
us build on your foundations. 


In emphasizing mathematics and 
physics, geography, shop, and man- 
ual training, we are dealing with 
the more primary aspect of our edu- 
cational needs. Obviously, we also 
need men with more advanced sci- 
entific and engineering abilities. 
Electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing courses are of great value, and 
such things as optics and adminis- 
tration. In addition to the work 
of inspecting, drafting, and con- 
structing planes and equipment, 
the Navy needs many specialists 
along less obvious lines. For ex- 
ample, we have in the Training 
Division a section known as ‘‘Spe- 
cial Devices’. This group has per- 
fected numerous short cuts for 
training men in such things as 
gunnery, the law of storms, me- 
chanics and rigging. Today we 
can put a man in the rear turret 
of a bomber and let him practice 
shooting at a Zero, without ever 
leaving the ground. By this we 
do not reduce his air time—that 
is not the purpose. What we ac- 
complish is to put him in the air 
with a better knowledge of his 
weapon and the problems of a 
rear gunner—which aids him to 
use to best advantage every mo- 
ment of his training time. There- 
fore, as you can see, almost any 
kind of scientific or mechanical ap- 
titude and knowledge, applied by 
trained minds, can be of service 
to the Navy. We ask you to direct 
your students along the lines of 
scientific and engineering knowl- 
edge, to see that the texts are avail- 
able in your libraries, and that 
they may use your shop and lab- 
oratory equipment with your in- 
struction and aid. 
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No Halfway Measures 

This war will probably be long. 
There can be no halfway measures 
nor halfhearted effort. Do not 
underestimate our enemies. They 
well know what we are beginning 
to realize—what we must realize 
—that we are fighting for our lives. 
The treatment Germany and Japan 
have meted out to such unfor- 
tunate countries as Poland, Austria, 
Greece, Czecho-Slovakia and China 
shows what really motivates their 
efforts at world conquest. Our 
combat pilots know !—-Thirty men 
of a torpedo squadron attacked a 
Jap carrier at Midway. Twenty- 
nine of those men did not return— 
but they sank the carrier! 


Mathematics and physics, geog- 
raphy, shop, manual training, sci- 
entific and engineering courses — 
add them to the clean bodies and 
strong hearts of our youths and 
we have a formula for victory 
that only you educators can give 
your country and your Navy. 
Then, when you stand in spirit on 
that carrier deck in the Solomons 
or off Midway or off Japan itself 
and watch the planes return from 
victory, you can say to yourselves, 
“IT helped that pilot, that gunner, 
that machinist, that ordnanceman 
—I gave them the knowledge that 
made them the greatest fighting 
men in history.’”’ That is your 
contribution to victory. 


What the Army Air Forces 
Need from Education 


(Continued from page 52) 


to carry the war to the enemy 
as rapidly as possible turned to 
the quickly-build lighter bombers 
and began operating them at night 
when those planes were least liable 
to attack by enemy fighters. This 
type of bombardment demolishes 
metropolitan areas, but does not 
assure destruction of specific mili- 
tary objectives. 

We release our bombs with ac- 
curacy upon specific targets—it is 
remarkable what our bombardiers 
can do. . . . When Meyer Levine 
looked down through his bomb- 
sight at the Haruna, he saw over 
20,000 feet below him only a 
sliver some 90 feet wide. He was 
moving some 200 miles per hour 
—300 feet per second... . 

With the British RAF continu- 
ing its saturation bombing by night 
and our Air Forces on the job 
during the day knocking our local- 
ized strategic targets, the combined 
effect should go much farther to- 
ward crippling Germany on the 
European Continent. 


A Six-Continent Air Force 

This war is a global war and 
we are building a six continent air 
force which is organizing for large- 
scale attack at the earliest possible 
moment. In Russia, in India, in 
Egypt, in the Carribbean, in Ha- 
waii, in Australia, in China, in 
Great Britain Air Force generals 
are building American Air Power 
which at the strategic moment will 


strike the enemy wherever he may 


be. 


One of the most difficult bot- 
tlenecks in building world-wide 
air might is the problem of trans- 
portation. . . . For supplying our 
task forces with much of the es- 
sential materials we have developed 
a far-flung system of skyroads 
which is operated by the Air 
Transport Command of the Army 
Air Forces, ferrying planes to the 
theatres of operation, carrying sup- 
plies of all kinds from special spark 
plugs to jeeps. . . . For some time 
we shall have to rely on ocean- 
going transportation for the carry- 
ing of the bulk of material such 
as heavy machinery, oil and gaso- 
line, but it won’t be long until the 
Army Air Forces throughout the 
world will be largely self-suffi- 
cient. . 


Planes Do Not Fly Themselves 


Planes do not fly themselves. 
It takes trained teams of men on 
the ground and in the air to Keep 
"Em Flying. 

Our whole training program 
could be greatly accelerated if we 
did not have to spend time in re- 
viewing the elementary phases of 
such subjects as mathematics and 
physics — subjects which can be 
taught in our public schools. We 
would have more time for that 
specialized training which spells 
the margin between life and death, 
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victory or defeat in aerial warfare. 
Not only are we cramped for time 
—we are also cramped for instruc- 
tors in military specialties. 

We of the Air Forces are mak- 
ing plans for a victorious war. We 
must prepare for a long war. It is 
the only prudent thing to do. The 
3,500,000 young men in our 
senior high schools represent one 
of our most important single reser- 
voirs of military manpower. They 
are of special importance to the 
Army Air Forces, for we need 
young men with their energy, zest, 
and coordination. . . . We are eager 
to see the secondary schools of 
the Nation provide these boys with 
the kind of training which will 
help them to serve more effectively 
in our air crews and ground 
crews. ... 


Educators ask, of the young men 
coming into the service, what are 
their deficiencies? (1) Very few 
have been initiated to even an ele- 
mentary understanding of aero- 
nautics. Army customs and 
traditions. . . . More emphasis for 
both boys and girls in the use of 
hand tools. Most important—de- 
ficient basic and fundamental in- 
struction in mathematics and in 
physics. (2) Deficiencies are in 
military, not peacetime needs. . . 
As a Democracy we get into a war, 
and then we prepare to fight it. 
We were unprepared (December 
7th) on every front, Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, Industry, Agriculture, 
Education. . . . And the fact that 
we were so totally unprepared has 
added years to the probable length 
of this war. (3) Our responsibil- 
ity to help you educators work out 
the modifications to gear your 
school facilities to military needs. 
Your responsibility to execute 
those plans. . . . Schools must ap- 
proach the problem on the stand- 
point of manpower requirements 
of Army, Navy, War Production, 
Agriculture, and the home front. 
An overall war program must be 
established which will call for the 
active participation of all of the 
7,500,000 boys and girls in our 
senior high schools. . . . Since we 
must make plans for a long war, 
it is necessary to depend on the 
boys who are now in junior high 
school and the first year of senior 
high school. I sincerely hope we 
won't need them. 
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At first we may have thought 
we could buy our way out of this 
war. Then we get the idea we 
could produce our way out, but 
now it is beginning to dawn on 
the American people that we must 


all-out war... a war to the fin- 
ish . . . the finish of the dictator 
or the finish of the democracy. 
Our democratic schools have a ma- 
jor role to play in our bid for a 
democratic world in which to con- 


fight our way out of it. 


It is an 


tinue to live. 








What the Schools Can Do In Consumer Education 


It seems to me that the first step 
for the school would be to form 
a Wartime Consumer Education 
Council, composed of teachers of 
home economics, social studies, and 
others who may be interested. This 
council may provide consultation 
services for families who are seek- 
ing to adjust their budgets to war- 
time conditions. It may also or- 
ganize neighborhood groups to dis- 
cuss budget problems under their 
guidance, and it may offer its serv- 
ices to local women’s clubs and 
similar organizations. Through 
this council adults may expand 
their natural interest in income and 
spending, and they may experi- 
ment with various adjustments of 
their income and spending to war- 
time demands. In effect, they 
would make a determined effort 
to organize a family budget. 

The next step is to outline ac- 
tivities which will help local fam- 
ilies to live within the budgets they 
have adopted. Many of these ac- 
tivities may be conventional peace- 
time economies. Others will relate 
to wartime measures: sharing of 
cars; pooling of durable equipment 
and tools; clothing exchanges; op- 
eration of home workshops and 
repair clinics; planning the appor- 
tionment of rationed supplies; 
checking on prices; attending hear- 
ings on rent control; assistance 
with rationing registration; coop- 
eration with War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards: instruction in buy- 
ing according to grades, labels, and 
standards; and study of price and 
rationing legislation, both national 
and local. It is important to re- 
member, too, that schools and com- 
munities will work out—in fact 
are working out—ways of meeting 
wartime demands. 

In the early days of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, 
we had only one suggestion. That 
was learn the main points of 
the law. We felt that if that much 


were known, everything else would 
follow. And if we were to con- 
fine ourselves to a single suggestion 
today I think that we’d come back 
to that single point. But now we 
are saying not only understand the 
law, but act upon that understand- 
ing. Adult education is not mere- 
ly the reading of a book, the ac- 
ceptance of certain facts, or the as- 
sumption of an attitude. Unless 
it produces action consistent with 
the facts, it is a barren and futile 
occupation. This is no time for 
extended deliberations and academic 
debates. This is a time for quick 
and decisive action on the home 
front as well as on the military. 
This is the time for united action. 

In order to accomplish this end 
the government is now providing 
a variety of educational services. 
But all those services combined 
cannot carry on the program of 
adult education as it now needs to 
be done. They provide only some 
of the essential tools. The job re- 
mains with our local communities 
and with our educational institu- 
tions. The educators of this coun- 
try are responding nobly; and, I 
am confident, they will continue 
to do so in order to provide adults 
with the essential information and 
a broad understanding of consumer 
problems in wartime, with the 
means for interpreting their reac- 
tions to the government, with sug- 
gestions and stimulation for com- 
munity action, and with the basis 
for recognizing individual respon- 
sibility in this war and for devel- 
oping a spirit of voluntary and 
eager compliance with those na- 
tional policies that are essential in 
presenting a united front to the 
enemy.—From an address before 
the National Institute on Education 
and the War by Alvin C. Eutrich, 
Educational Relations Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration. 
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What Can An 
Jutelligent Teacher 
Think and Do 
About the War? 


ELMER DAVIS 


Director, Office of War Information, 


Washington, D. C. 


.. To try to tell intelligent 
teachers what they ought to think 
seems a contradiction in terms. 
What they ought to do, of course, 
is to teach. . . . I will venture to 
emphasize some few things that 
are indeed being taught already; 
but that everyone who is engaged 
in education, whether dealing with 
children or with adults, has got to 
teach and go on teaching, not only 
now but so long as the need en- 
dures. 


Living in Historic Times 

Teach them, to begin with, that 
they are living in historic times— 
more historic than any they have 
ever read about in the histories; 
that this is no ordinary war and 
no ordinary crisis, but probably 
the greatest turning point in hu- 
man destiny, to date. Science and 
technology have given us the tools 
which could build a better world 
than anyone could have imagined 
a few decades ago; or which could 
blow us right back into savagery. 
More than ever before, the human 
race has its destiny in its own 
hands; barring some unpredictable 
astronomical catastrophe, the fu- 
ture will be what men make it. 
Teach your students, then, that 
our future will be what we are 
strong enough, and resolute 
enough, and intelligent enough to 
make it, against the opposition of 
able and ruthless men who are de- 
termined to make it something else. 
Teach them that there is no Santa 
Claus; that we will get no more 
than we work for, and that unless 
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Teach your students the world is round 





Stressing the fact that we are living in times more historic than 
any described in histories, Elmer Davis offered the national Institute 
on Education and the War a number of concrete suggestions for 


teaching in these times. 


“After the enemy is beaten down, then education is going to have 
its toughest job; to see that we go ahead with the rebuilding of a 
world far better than any we have ever seen. 





we work hard enough and intelli- 
gently enough we shall be worse 
off than we could ever have imag- 
ined. Above all, teach them that 
when we have won the war the 
crisis will not be over—will in- 
deed have come to its most critical 
stage; that we can’t afford to stop 
working and stop thinking when 
the shooting stops. Teach them 
that when they wake up tomorrow 
morning it won't be yesterday; 
that there is no going back—to 
normalcy, to a golden age real or 
imagined, or to an age which if not 
golden was at any rate familiar 
and comprehensible. Whether we 
like it or not, we have got to go 
ahead, in one direction or the other 
—up, or down. 

The Chinese word for crisis, I 
learned from Mr. James B. Reston’s 
recent book, Prelude to Victory, 
is written with two characters 
meaning, respectively, danger and 
opportunity. There is opportunity 
as well as danger in this war; 
and there will be danger as well 


as Opportunity in the years of 
transition when we are trying to 
bring the world back from a state 
of war to genuine peace. Just now 
the danger is the more apparent; 
yet I sometimes wonder if it is 
apparent enough, to people who 
by the accident of geography live 
far away from any scene of action, 
and it is the job of education to 
make it real. 

Teach your students that the 
earth is round. We all know that; 
but we are so used to looking at 
flat maps that at best we are likely 
to think of it as round like a cyl- 
inder, not round like a ball. Teach 
them the real relations of space and 
distance, on this globe; teach them 
that while we talk now of a two- 
ocean navy, we may eventually 
have to think of a three-frontier 
air force for the continent of North 
America. Teach them that the 
shortest route from this country 
to a good part of the Old World 
is across the North Pole; and that 
frontier might need defense, in the 
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next war if not in this one, unless 
we are smart enough not to have 
a next war. Teach them what a 
global war really means — that 
what happens in Libya or in Ma- 
laya may make a difference in what 
happens in Oklahoma or Nebraska. 
Why has the boy who used to live 
next door to you gone off to the 
Solomon Islands, which he had 
probably never heard of a year 
ago? Why, he is fighting in the 
Solomons to keep the war away 
from home; and any of the peo- 
ple who have experienced the war 
at home can tell you that keep- 
ing it away is worth a considerable 
effort. Teach your students that; 
and teach them too that we are 
trying to win a war in Europe and 
the far Pacific because we have a 
better chance to win it there than 
if we waited for it to come home 
to us. 

Teach them that a total war 
affects the life of every citizen and 
that its outcome will be affected in 
some slight degree by what every 
citizen does. There is no question 
of the willingness of the American 
people to do what may be neces- 
sary to win the war; but it is our 
job to show them how many 
things, different and sometimes ap- 
parently irrelevant things, are going 
to be necessary. There are plenty 
of men who would be willing to 
die for their country, if the oc- 
casion arose; but the occasion does 
not arise, and in the meantime they 
are unwilling to drive so slowly as 
forty miles an hour for their coun- 
try. There are plenty of women 
who would be willing to take into 
their homes children who had been 
bombed out in an air raid—take 
them in and look after them; but 
we have had no air raids, and there 
is less enthusiasm for looking after 
the children of women who might 
go to work in munitions factories 
if they could get somebody to take 
care of the family. There is no 
question of the general willingness 
to do the obvious things, the spec- 
tacular things; but plenty of peo- 
ple are going to have to do dull and 
drab and uninteresting work be- 
sides, if we are to win the war. 


The Nature of Our Opponents 


Teach your students what kind 
of people we are fighting. They 
are able men and they mean busi- 
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ness. When Admiral Yamamoto, 
last December, said that he intended 
to dictate peace in the White House, 
most of us took it as a joke; but 
Yamamoto meant it, and before 
long his men were a couple of 
thousand miles nearer the White 
House than when he said it. They 
would be nearer than that now, 
but for the victory at Midway. 
Teach your students that the lead- 
ers of Japan, and of Germany, have 
taught their peoples that they are 
master races, with a God-given 
right to rule everybody else—in- 
cluding us; and that an immense 
number of Japanese and Germans 
really believe it. Teach your stu- 
dents what it feels like to be con- 
quered by such people—there is 
plenty of evidence, from Europe 
and Asia too. Try to make them 
understand what it means to live 
in a country where any man may 
be tortured to death, by men who 
like to torture people, for no other 
crime than refusal to take orders 
from the master race; where a doz- 
en men might be picked at random 
and shot in so-called reprisal for 
something they never heard of— 
the killing, by somebody else, of 
a member of the master race; a 
country where children starve to 
death because the food is taken 
away from them by the master 
race. [here are plenty of coun- 
tries like that; the countries that 
failed to stop the enemy. 
Remember that the men we are 
fighting, the leaders and many mil- 
lions of their followers, believe 
that anything goes, if it advances 
the interest of their own nation. 
We were infuriated by the treach- 
erous attack on Pearl Harbor while 
the Japanese were still talking 
peace; but Hitler has attacked 
half a dozen nations in Europe 
while he was still talking peace. 
Remember that, when he starts 
talking peace again —as he con- 
ceivably might this winter, by 
roundabout methods, if the fight- 
ing does not go well enough to 
suit him this fall. Remember that 
to make peace with men like Hitler 
and the Japanese militarists would 
only be to let ourselves in for new 
and bigger Pearl Harbors, when- 
ever they thought the moment was 
favorable; that we should have to 
remain so heavily armed, so heavily 





militarized, in anticipation of such 
attacks, that peace would be very 
little different from war. Teach 
your students that there is no use 
making peace with men who at- 
tack you in time of peace; that 
there is no safety, for us or any- 
body, till those men are beaten 
down. Teach them, in short, the 
kind of world they live in. It is 
not the kind of world any of us 
would like to live in; but we are 
not going to live in it very long, 
or very successfully, unless we 
know what it is like and what we 
have to do about it. 


After the Enemy is Beaten 


Well—after we have done some- 
thing about it, after the enemy is 
beaten down, then education is go- 
ing to have its toughest job. For 
it is going to have to fight the nat- 
ural human tendency, after a great 
effort, to sit back and rest, to take 
it easy for a while. And every 
educator will have the unpleasant 
duty of telling his students, wheth- 
er children or adults, that then 
above all times we cannot afford 
to take it easy, unless we want to 
run the risk of having this thing 
to do over again in another twenty- 
five years. H. G. Wells, writing 
just after the last war, described 
the situation of humanity at that 
time as a race between education 
and catastrophe. As we all know, 
catastrophe won that race; but if 
the United Nations win this war 
education has one more chance. 
And quite possibly just one more 
chance; for if we lose the next race, 
the next catastrophe will be a big- 
ger and better catastrophe, which 
might close this phase of the de- 
velopment of the human species 
and compel such specimens of it as 
might survive to start all over 
again, from the point we started 
from several thousand years ago. 

This crucial point in human de- 
velopment-——a point from which 
we may go onward and upward, 
fast, or backward and downward 
even faster — this point has been 
reached, of course, because of tech- 
nological developments; but pri- 
marily because of one single in- 
vention which has changed human 
life more than anything else since 
the discovery of how to make fire. 
This world would be a far more 
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comfortable place to live in, and 
the prospects of the human race 
would be considerably more en- 
couraging, if a couple of young 
men in Dayton, Ohio, some forty 
years ago, had been content to 
stick to their business of repairing 
bicycles, instead of wasting their 
time and what little money they 
had on an enterprise which the 
best scientific opinion of the day 
agreed was impossible. But the 
Wright brothers stubbornly went 
ahead and ate of the tree of knowl- 
edge; and the result was the trans- 
formation of human life from a 
two-dimensional to a three-dimen- 
sional activity, several thousand 
years before human nature was 
ready for the additional responsi- 
bilities thus entailed. The problem 
of education, and of statesmanship, 
after this war, is basically the prob- 
lem of how, or whether, the hu- 
man race is going to be able to live 
with the bombing plane—a sym- 
biosis apparently never contem- 
plated by nature but one which we 
have got to work out if we are to 
go on at all. 

I suppose most of you have read 
Major de Seversky’s book —an 
evangelistic document which is of 
dubious value as a guide to the 
contemporary world. Essentially, 
Seversky is not writing about this 
war, but about the next one. Those 
bombing planes that start from 
Kansas City, or thereabouts, and 
blast Tokyo, and come back home 
again—they do not now exist, and 
are not likely to make their ap- 
pearance in this war. But it would 
be a very reckless man who would 
predict that twenty-five years from 
now we might not have bombing 
planes that could fly from Kansas 
City to Tokyo—or from Tokyo 
to Kansas City. And when we 
have got that far there will be no 
safe place on earth, unless somehow 
the human race can develop suffi- 
cient intelligence to make the whole 
earth safe. 

I do not know how that can be 
done, or even if it can be done; 
but it requires no great insight to 
predict that unless it is done, what 
we call civilization may not outlast 
the twentieth century. This ob- 
vious point need not be labored; in 
theory, practically everybody in 
this country, indeed in most coun- 
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tries, will agree on the desirability 
cf preventing the next war, if we 
can. But as to how, there will 
certainly be much argument, per- 
haps bitter argument. It is hardly 
likely to be partisan argument, this 
time; leaders of both parties are 
agreed on the need of recognizing 
this nation’s international respon- 
sibilities. But there can be plenty 
of honest disagreement on details, 
and there are likely to be plenty of 
honest mistakes in trying to work 
it out. 


Keep Eyes Fixed on Essential 
Points 


And what can the intelligent 
teacher do about all that? Well, 
he can try to make his students 
keep their eyes fixed on the essen- 
tial points. He can remind them 
that practical operation is more 
important than theoretical prin- 
ciples; that slogans such as na- 
tionalism versus internationalism 
are likely to be misleading and 
confusing, in a situation where 
practical success is likely to call for 
a mixture of both. In the latest 
official pronouncement of our pol- 
icy, Secretary Hull’s speech of July 
23rd, it was declared that “‘it is 
plain that some _ international 
agency must be created which can 
—by force, if necessary—keep the 
peace among the nations in the 
future.”” But Mr. Hull also said 
that ‘‘the nations of the world 
will then be able to go forward 
in the manner of their own choos- 
ing.”’ Here obviously is neither 
complete nationalism nor complete 
internationalism, as now under- 
stood; people who stand on either 
as a principle are likely to be less 
useful than those who are willing 
to mix them up in whatever pro- 
portions prove most practically 
useful. 

Further, the teacher should re- 
member, and remind his students, 
that, as Mr. Hull says, “‘neither vic- 
tory nor any form of post-war 
settlement will of itself create a 
millennium.” Millennial hopes 
were widely current at the end of 
the last war; the great collective 
effort of 1918 had made people 
realize what the human race could 
accomplish, with a reasonable de- 
gree of cooperation; and when co- 
operation failed, when the mil- 


lennial dreams were disappointed, 
too many people rushed to the op- 
posite extreme of cynicism and 
apathy. We ought to know better 
this time. . . 

But above all the teacher should 
constantly teach that this time we 
can’t afford to sit back and take 
it easy, we can’t afford to let up; 
we have got to go on, however 
much we may dislike it, with the 
hard and uncomfortable labor of 
thinking. Many people would like 
to believe that victory would re- 
store the world as it used to be; 
but it won’t. Whether you found 
that world comfortable and satis- 
factory or not—some did and 
some didn’t— it is not coming 
back; we are going to have a dif- 
ferent kind of world to deal with, 
a world which can be made not 
only satisfactory but more satis- 
factory eventually than anything 
we have ever known—but could 
be made so only by intelligent, co- 
hesive, and unremitting effort. Frail 
human nature is not too hospita- 
ble to unremitting effort, except 
under the spur of necessity; it is 
your job as teachers to keep re- 
minding people of the necessity. 
Issues may arise about which there 
will be protest that it costs too 
much, it takes too much work, it 
isn’t practical. Examine those speci- 
fic complaints by all means and 
see what there is in them; but never 
forget, never let the public forget, 
that the alternative to finding 
something that will work is a 
world, for our children, in which 
bombing planes can fly from 
Tokyo to Kansas City; and archi- 
tecture will have become the art 
of figuring out how people can live 
and work, with the least discom- 
fort, underground. .. . 

The destruction in this war is 
terrific; many parts of the world 
will be left impoverished: but 
we have the technical capacities 
to repair those losses and to go 
ahead with the rebuilding of a 
world which could be far better 
than any we have ever seen. All 
the young people of today need to 
do, to construct that better world, 
is to behave more intelligently than 
did their ancestors; and I am con- 
fident that most of them would tell 
you that they could easily do 
that. 
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What Education [s Doing To Win The War 


HONORABLE ELBERT D. THOMAS 


Senator from Utah 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


if the war we are now fighting 

continues for another year, as 
it doubtless will, every American 
over the age of three and this side 
of senility will be enrolled in some 
kind of school. Our growing 
Army in itself is a great educa- 
tional institution. In it this year 
are more than 4,000,000 men who 
have left their normal duties to 
study the science of war. 

The Navy’s systematic training 
program dates from World War I. 
War industries likewise recognize 
the value of education. More than 
4,900 war industry plants, em- 
ploying more than 5,400,000 
workers, have adopted training- 
within-industry programs spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. 
But even before they reach the 
doors of war industries, millions 
of men and women receive train- 
ing in our great vocational schools. 
Since July 1, 1940, more than 
3,000,000 have taken intensive 
short courses which prepared them 
for war industries or improved 
their skills if they were already 
employed. Another half million 
technicians have been trained by 
our engineering and science col- 
leges and universities. So impor- 
tant was this training to the war 
effort that Congress has voted a 
total of $343,900,000 to pay the 
cost of teachers’ salaries and to 
provide equipment. 

All this military and war indus- 
try training is in addition to the 
Nation’s regular school program 
which enrolls 30,000,000 pupils 
and students under the tutelage of 
1,200,000 teachers. In this vast 
company will be found a million 
college students, most of whom are 
preparing themselves for war work, 
and 2,500,000 vocational educa- 
tion students acquiring abilities di- 
rectly useful to the war effort. 

Is that the entire story? No. 
Not by many millions. School 
houses will be lighted throughout 
the land again this year and if you 
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I AM becoming convinced that 





“Gone are the days when war could be turned over to the Army 
and Navy,” Senator Thomas told the National Institute on Education 
and the War, as he pictured education’s part in the war effort. “The 
Federal Government should mobilize the forces of education in an 
orderly and systematic manner,” declared the scholarly Senator 
from Utah, and “no greater good could be accomplished for the 
Nation than by approval of a well balanced, generous, comprehen- 
sive program of Federal support for education.” 





will look through their windows 
you will see thousands of adults 
earnestly learning where the pres- 
sure points are to be found and 
how to put out an incendiary 
bomb. And still that is not all. 
Working through women’s clubs, 
schools, service clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and other Federal war 
agencies ask us all to learn how to 
get a thousand more miles out of 
our precious tires and how to make 
83 cents buy what a dollar used 
to purchase. 

You men and women who have 
come to Washington as delegates 
to the Institute on Education and 
the War are also attending a unique 
sort of school, a four-day, concen- 
trated course on education and the 
war. That puts me once more in 
a role in which I have always taken 
great pride, the role of professor. 
Other directors of Federal war 
agencies have told you about agri- 
culture, economics, production and 
military science. As I see it, I have 
the honor of occupying the chair 
of education at this National In- 
stitute. From what I have already 
said, you will know that I appre- 
ciate both the honor and gravity 
of this assignment. Americans have 
always had an abiding faith in 
education: today education is the 
very fulcrum from which we shall 
wrench victory from the grasp of 
the Axis. Hitler’s doom is being 
sealed by an entire nation study- 
ing one lesson——- how to defeat 
him. 

The Congress of the United 


States adopted our present na- 
tional course of study when it 
voted a declaration of war against 
the Axis. I say with full knowl- 
edge that the courses of study in 
our democratic Nation are deter- 
mined locally. I say it with full 
realization that textbooks and as- 
signments did not immediately 
change. But we are engaged in 
total war. Neither education nor 
any other element in our society 
can be excused from the ranks of 
total war; so the obligation of 
education to enlist for the dura- 
tion was definitely assumed last 
December 8. 

Under our Constitution only 
the Federal Government is in- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
waging war. Therefore, in this 
total war all elements of our na- 
tional life—education included— 
must respond to the wishes of our 
Federal Government. Gone are the 
days when war could be turned 
over to the Army and the Navy. 
We are all soldiers in the legions 
marching the hazardous road to 
victory. 


Education, A Part of the 
War Effort 


If education is also part of the 
war effort, and I am sure no pa- 
triotic teacher or librarian would 
wish to be excluded, then the Fed- 
eral Government, seeking unity on 
all fronts, should mobilize the 
forces of education in an orderly 
and systematic manner. It should 
speak to education through one 


voice. (Continued on page 64) 
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What Schools Can Do To Win This War 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 





Mr. Studebaker closed the Institute on Education and the War 
with these practical suggestions for adapting school programs to the 
war effort. Without minimizing the obstacles to be overcome, the 
Commissioner feels that school officials, spurred by a sense of 
urgency, will find ways and means of accomplishing the seemingly 


impossible. 





AILY the realization grows 
Dim we are in for a long 
hard struggle. Facts must 
be realistically faced. Japan is en- 
trenched in Asia and upon islands 
in the Pacific; the Nazis are forg- 
ing ahead in the Caucasus; each 
day presents new evidence of the 
tremendous effort that will be re- 
quired to beat our enemies to the 
earth, to win back whole con- 
tinents. and to free their enslaved 
inhabitants. As we read of Amer- 
ican Rangers fighting in bloody 
commando raids along the coast of 
France: of the valorous conduct of 
American ‘“‘leathernecks’” in the 
Solomon Islands; of the brilliant 
action of American pilots in Egypt 
and the courage of American sail- 
ors on the seven seas, we begin to 
understand the global character of 
the war: and we are made to re- 
alize what must yet be accom- 
plished in turning the full energies 
of this powerful nation to the grim 
business of war— converting a 
peaceful industrial nation into a 
great engine of military might. 
Only the dullest sort of wishful 
thinking, only sheer blindness to 
reality, could cause any of us to 
doubt that education too must un- 
dertake conversion to the pressing 
business of total war. War is a 
hard, tough, brutal business. It is 
blood and sweat and tears; it is 
pain and heartache and frustration; 
it means plans deferred and careers 
interrupted—but it must be faced, 
just as the boys at Bataan faced 
it——with energy and resolution. 
We are in this war and the only 
way out is through—through to 
victory, through to survival for 
everything we hold dear; through 
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to the chance to build a better 
world; a world in which all men, 
whatever their occupation or race 
or religion may be free to walk 
erect in the full stature of their 
human worth. 


That the schools should have 
moved rather slowly in making the 
great conversion from the business 
of peace to that of war was per- 
haps inevitable. The schools are 
civilization’s great conservators. 
They transmit its culture to each 
new generation. Our American cul- 
ture has been one of peace and 
productive enterprise. We are not 
a militaristic nation. Almost never 
before in our history have the 
schools had need to turn their full 
attention to the science of war. 
Hence it has been hard for our 
schools, just as it has been hard 
for our industries, to think in mili- 
tary terms or to assume the mili- 
tary role. Yet as the crisis deepens, 
as we more and more gear our- 
selves for all-out total war, the 
schools, too, must readjust their 
organizations and redirect their ef- 
forts toward one great end—the 
certain and speedy winning of the 
war. What, then, are some of the 
things the schools and colleges can 
do to help win this war? 

In making the suggestions 
which follow I am mindful of the 
fact that what the schools can do 
this year to help win this war will 
be determined by the extent to 
which administrators, teachers, 
students and parents are ready to 
face up to the stern necessities of 
war; by their willingness to break 
with tradition; by our own ability 
to abandon for the duration our 
vested, but at present non-essential, 


interests, our customary organiza- 
tional patterns and school pro- 
grams. 


Elementary Schools 


My first suggestion concerns the 
elementary schools. Perhaps less 
than at any other level of educa- 
tion, does winning the war imply 
conversion in the curriculum of 
the elementary school. The fun- 
damentals of childhood education, 
with their emphasis upon mental 
security, physical health and 
growth, and command of the tools 
of learning, are not altered for the 
emergency. Moreover millions of 
elementary school children will still 
be in school when victory is won. 
They must grow up to help in the 
long slow task of rebuilding the 
post-war world, of healing its ran- 
cors, of binding up its wounds, 
of creating that spirit of brother- 
hood which alone enables men to 
live at peace with their fellows. 
The special contributions which 
elementary schools can make to 
winning this war are therefore ex- 
pansions of the kinds of tasks 
which they are already accom- 
plishing; the care and protection 
of young children in nursery 
schools and kindergarten; the pro- 
vision of before and after school 
programs of recreation for children 
of working mothers in congested 
war-service ar¢as: the expansion of 
school facilities and services to in- 
clude nutritious school lunches; 
closer cooperation with parents in 
safeguarding children’s health and 
morale. 

In addition, this year, our ele- 
mentary schools can participate in 
vital war-related activities: such as 
campaigns of salvage and conser- 
vation; gardening, and food can- 
ning; caring for their clothing; 
purchasing war savings stamps. In 
so doing the elementary schools 
can become organized communities 
of action in which principals, 
teachers, pupils and parents will 
cooperatively plan children’s in- 
school and out-of-school war-re- 
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lated activities; working together 
with a common will; and in study- 
ing our hemisphere neighbors, and 
our allies in the United Nations; 
developing an understanding of 
democratic principles through daily 
practice in living them; gaining a 
balanced perspective on the war; 
by being helped to see that this 
war is a culmination of mankind's 
age-long struggle to be free; learn- 
ing by working together in a com- 
mon cause to understand and to 
appreciate others in spite of super- 
ficial differences. 


High Schools Face Change 


If helping to win this war de- 
mands little basic change in the 
organization and program of ele- 
mentary education, can the same 
thing be said for secondary edu- 
cation? Can the high schools go 
on doing business as usual, with 
only minor modifications in cur- 
riculum and organization? ‘The 
answer which has come out of 
this four-day Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War is emphatically 
“No.”’ We are faced with certain 
brutal facts. Fact number one is 
that wars are won by fighting men 
who use weapons produced by 
working men and women. The 
manpower requirements for win- 
ning this war are simply enormous. 
By this time next year we may 
have some five or six million men 
under arms; eventually we may 
have ten or twelve million. That 
means that the great majority of 
able-bodied males between 18 and 
45 years of age must serve in our 
armed forces; and that in turn 
means that in so far as possible 
boys of 16 and 17 years now in 
our high schools must begin to pre- 
pare for military occupation. The 
modern army is made of special- 
ists: mechanics, machine gunners, 
nurses, motorcycle drivers, radio 
Operators, motor mechanics, sani- 
tary technicians, engineers, etc. To 
meet the growing and critical re- 
quirements of the armed forces for 
specialists the unused facilities of 
our trade and vocational schools, 
our general high schools, every 
training facility of the nation must 
be put to maximum use. 

Again, just as the man-power 
needs of the armed forces are pyr- 
amiding, so are the man-power 
needs of war production, in fac- 
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tories and on farms. Here, in ad- 
dition to training men not suited 
for military service, we face a task 
of replacement training—training 
of girls and women to replace men 
who have been called to the colors 
from farms and factories; training 
girls to replace men gone from 
stores and offices and from essential 
community service occupations; 
training younger boys and girls to 
replace housewives employed out- 
side the home. 


Lest we should too keenly re- 
gret the necessity which requires 
this great conversion of our high 
schools from education for peace 
to education for war, please re- 
member what happens when the 
Nazi slave drivers are in position 
to crack the whip over conquered 
peoples. Consider that more than 
3,000,000 youngsters from the 
Balkan states have been rounded 
up for compulsory labor service in 
Germany; that Gestapo agents in 
Belgium are capturing mere boys 
for military service. Remember 
also that the skills and abilities 
which youth must develop for 
service in the war effort are not 
wholly unlike those which they 
will find valuable for work when 
peace is won. Just as there are 
great possibilities of transfer in the 
skills and abilities of peacetime oc- 
cupations to military uses—witness 
the rapid conversion of the auto- 
mobile factories to the making of 
tanks, planes, and guns—so there 
are similarly large possibilities for 
the transfer of technical and voca- 
tional skills from military to civil 
life. In any event the secondary 
schools appear to be due for a rapid 
and rather thoroughgoing curric- 
ular conversion if they are to be 
most effective in assisting the na- 
tion’s war effort. What are some 
of the elements in this curricular 
conversion? 


Improved Guidance Needed 

First, there must be greatly im- 
proved facilities for occupational 
information and guidance into 
critical services. Here is involved 
the flow of man power, its distri- 
bution into those channels of mili- 
tary and civilian need which must 
be met if this war is to be won. 
Never before have those responsible 
for the guidance and advisement 
of youth been confronted with a 





greater challenge. School coun- 
selors must have authentic infor- 
mation not alone as to the capabil- 
ities of particular youth; they must 
also have information concerning 
the critical needs of the nation for 
man power with certain types of 
preliminary preparation. Which 
boys should be advised to under- 
take preliminary preparation look- 
ing toward meeting the need for 
air crews to man our growing air 
armada, or ground crews to serv- 
ice and repair thousands of planes? 
How many such air-crew men may 
be needed? If the need is for 30 
per cent of the boys in this year’s 
graduating class, will each school 
meet its quota? These are the 
kinds of questions which the guid- 
ance officers in our high schools 
must ask, and for which they must 
find satisfactory answers—not only 
for aviation, but also for engineer- 
ing, and medicine, and nursing, 
and a variety of military and civil- 
ian specialists. 


New Emphasis on Physical 
Fitness 


Second, there must be a new 
emphasis upon programs of phys- 
ical fitness. Strength, stamina, en- 
durance and functional vigor are 
demanded above all else in war- 
time. The development of gen- 
eral motor skills can be achieved 
in a variety of ways: through 
formal calisthenics and body-build- 
ing exercises; running, jumping 
and climbing; competitive ceam 
sports; hiking, swimming, tumb- 
ling, wrestling. Every high school 
boy and girl must be given the 
opportunity to participate in a 
program of physical activities ap- 
propriate to his or her interests 
and abilities, and geared to na- 
tional needs. The physical fitness 
program should also include health 
instruction; knowledge and prac- 
tice of the principles of nutrition; 
it should provide for physical ex- 
aminations, especially in the cases 
of those whose need is fairly 
obvious; and for follow-up and 
correction of remediable physical 
defects. For some elements in this 
program the high schools will 
necessarily solicit the aid of other 
community agencies; but for the 
physical fitness program as a whole, 
the high school cannot escape re- 
sponsibility. 
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More Mathematics and Science 


A third element in the high 
school program of curriculum con- 
version concerns mathematics and 
science. Modern war is a battle 
of technicians and specialists, both 
in the combat forces and in the 
army of workers in industry. The 
basic language of technology is de- 
rived from science and mathe- 
matics. Our high schools must see 
to it this year that larger numbers 
of pupils gain a more thorough 
mastery of those subjects. Army 
and Navy officials are most em- 
phatically in favor of this emphasis 
for boys who will enter the armed 
forces. Two types of curricular 
change seem needed: 1. Revisions 
of mathematics and science con- 
tent to provide military illustra- 
tions and applications. 2. A new 
drive toward more complete mas- 
tery and some ability to transfer 
mathematical and scientific learn- 
ings to practical situations. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


A fourth element in the high- 
school program of curricular con- 
version is for the introduction of 
pre-flight courses in aeronautics in 
thousands of the nations high 
schools. Control of the air in 
modern warfare is an essential pre- 
requisite for successful land or sea 
operations. We are in the process 
of developing the greatest air force 
in the world. To meet the antici- 
pated needs of the armed services 
for flight-crew officers alone, there 
is every indication that we must 
interest all qualified boys in the 
junior and senior classes of our 
high schools in becoming candi- 
dates for aviation training on a 
pre-flight basis. Every boy who 
can meet the stringent physical 
and mental qualifications estab- 
lished for admission to avaition 
cadet training or has a fair chance 
to be able to meet them a year or 
two hence should receive in the 
high schools next year the best 
kind of pre-flight training for avia- 
tion that we are able to provide. 
The very minimum provision 
which should be available in every 
high school of the United States 
would be the opportunity to pursue 
basic and thoroughly taught 
courses in mathematics and physics. 
To this provision should also be 
added a program of physical fit- 
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ness including the remedying of 
correctible defects. In thousands 
of high schools also it should be 
possible to introduce a course in 
the science of aeronautics during 
the junior or senior year, or both. 
This course should provide for a 
study of aircraft structures, aero- 
dynamics, power plants, meteorol- 
ogy, communication and elemen- 
tary air navigation. Such pre-flight 
training in aeronautics, if given in 
addition to the necessary founda- 
tion of mathematics and science, 
will constitute, for thousands of 
high school youth, one of the most 
important contributions that the 
high schools can make to the win- 
ning of this war. 


Training for Citizenship 

A fifth element in the high 
school program of curricular con- 
version is concerned with one of 
the high school’s major and con- 
tinuing responsibilities, that is, 
training of youth for citizenship 
in a democracy. English and the 
social studies are the most impor- 
tant vehicles which the high schools 
generally use for this purpose, to- 
gether with such informal activi- 
ties in service to the school and 
to the community as may be used 
to teach the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Both English and the 
social studies need now to be re- 
directed to wartime objectives. In 
English, special emphasis must be 
placed upon the development of 
fundamental reading skills; upon 
clear concise oral and written ex- 
pression; upon the literature of pa- 
triotism and American idealism; of 
current events and war problems. 
In social studies there should be 
more positive teaching of the mean- 
ing of democracy; of our history, 
heroes and traditions. There should 
be instruction concerning matters 
of wartime economics. There 
should be a new emphasis upon 
the development of geographical 
concepts; upon an understanding 
of the working of government in 
wartime. The organization of and 
opportunities in the armed forces 
and the purposes and procedures 
of the Selective Service should be 
taught. 

Another important aspect of the 
schools’ responsibility for wartime 
citizenship training is the develop- 
ment of an understanding and ap- 


preciation of our allies in the. 
United Nations. Without in any 
way distracting us from the all- 
important business of winning the 
war, it should be possible to lay 
that foundation in public opinion 
which will make possible the win- 
ning of the peace as well. In this 
winning of the peace, the United 
Nations must stand and work to- 
gether as in the war itself. To 
this end, it is urgently necessary 
that we come to a fuller under- 
standing and appreciation of each 
other, so that in the formulation 
and proclamation of common ob- 
jectives we may insure that spirit 
of neighborliness and mutual trust 
and cooperation without which 
the ends for which we fight to- 
gether may be made more difficult 
of attainment when military vic- 
tory is won. In the words of Secre- 
tary Hull, ‘This is a task of in- 
tensive study, hard thinking, broad 
vision, and leadership — not for 
governments alone, but for par- 
ents, and teachers, and clergymen, 
and all those, within each nation, 
who provide spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual guidance. Never did so 
great and so compelling a duty in 
this respect devolve upon those 
who are in positions of responsibil- 
ity, public and private.”’ 


Pre-Induction Training 


The sixth element in the high- 
school program of. curriculum con- 
version which I shall mention in- 
volves the greatest wrench to exist- 
ing practices; yet it is perhaps most 
important of all. This element is 
the provision of pre-induction 
training for the armed forces and 
preparatory training for civilian 
occupations and services. At the 
present time our expanding Army 
and Navy are in critical need of 
many more specialists than are be- 
ing recruited by the draft lottery 
or by voluntary enlistment. The 
facilities in our trade and voca- 
tional schools and in our more gen- 
eral high schools must be used to 
whatever extent is practicable in 
the preliminary preparation of 
auto-mechanics, radio operators 
and repairmen, machinists, typists, 
cooks, and a host of other special- 
ists. For a number of occupa- 
tional specialties in which critical 
needs exist in the armed forces, 
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modified courses in physical science 
and industrial arts provide the 
kind of preliminary preparation 
which training authorities in the 
armed forces say is needed. Out- 
lines for some of these modified 
courses of a beginning specialist 
character are now in preparation by 
the Office of Education and the 
Pre-Induction Training Section of 
the Army Services of Supply work- 
ing jointly. Already available is 
an outline of a Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics Course which points to the 
preliminary preparation of prospec- 
tive aviation cadets. 

The provision of preparatory 
courses for high school youth who 
are looking toward employment in 
war production industries is chief- 
ly a matter of expanding and re- 
directing the regular program of 
vocational education, especially as 
it involves the training of girls: 
and in addition providing for the 
enrolment of high school senior 
girls in the federally-financed pro- 





gram of vocational training for 
War Production Workers. 

I realize that there are serious ob- 
stacles to be overcome in convert- 
ing the high school curriculum to 
make it serve the war effort. Prob- 
lems involved in securing courses of 
study and equipment, of certify- 
ing and holding qualified teachers, 
of arranging for accreditation of 
new courses, of adjusting school- 
time schedules to provide for part- 
time work and part-time school- 
ing, of public relations and com- 
munity acceptance; all must be 
faced and overcome. I am con- 
fident that the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of school officials, if 
spurred on by a sufficient sense of 
the urgency of the need for curric- 
ulum conversion, will find ways 
and means of accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible. Given edu- 
cational vision and a sense of ur- 
gency among school administra- 
tors, high school youth, their 
parents, the community in general 





can be relied on to help in many 
ways. The enthusiasm and will 
to serve of youth can be organized 
and channeled through a school- 
wide student organization affiliat- 
ing high school youth in a na- 
tional program of participation in 
present war-service activities and 
in preparatory training for future 
war occupations. Definite pro- 
posals for a pattern of high school 
student organization which will 
help to foster and promote needed 
curricular conversion will shortly 
be announced to the schools of 
the nation by a National Policy 
Committee associated with the 
United States Office of Education 
and representing the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the 
Department of Commerce, the 
Wartime Commission, and civilian 
aviation. 

(Note: Due to lack of space, 
that part of the Commissioner’s 
address dealing with Colleges and 
Universities had to be omitted.) 


What Education Is Doing To Win The War 


Seventy-five years ago this year 
the Congress of the United States 
established a spokesman in the Fed- 
eral Government for the people's 
national interest in education. That 
spokesman is the United States 
Office of Education. Your pres- 
ence here—State superintendents of 
schools, city superintendents, col- 
lege presidents and deans, voca- 
tional and rural education leaders, 
and officers of great national or- 
ganizations—affords testimony to 
the fine working relationships be- 
tween Federal, State, and local edu- 
cational organizations that have 
been developed over three-quarters 
of a century. These are the work- 
ing relationships which are the 
Nation’s great strength in time of 
crisis. 

Supplementing this normal ma- 
chinery for cooperation, I know 
that immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor you set up the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. I know that through this 
Wartime Commission the vitality 
of national professional and vol- 
untary education organizations has 
been added to the strength of the 
Federal Government’s official rela- 
tions with public and private edu- 
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cation systems and institutions. I 
have followed the work of the 
Wartime Commission and of the 
United States Office of Education 
with growing interest and enthus- 
iasm. Although sea battles and 
air raids take the headlines, the 
history of this war, when it is writ- 
ten, will record with glowing trib- 
ute victories on the home front 
won by education—victories with- 
out which the successes of both 
men and machines on the fighting 
line could never have been possible. 


In my work in the Senate of 
the United States, I am familiar 
with what goes on in many walks 
of life and I can say without reser- 
vation that no trade or profession 
has been more alert than our Na- 
tion’s educators to their respon- 
sibilities nor has any group been 
more prompt and skillful in carry- 
ing out war assignments. 

Schools should not limit their 
aims to the immediate requests of 
a government waging war. Mil- 
lions of children will still be in 
school when that victory comes. 
But those millions will grow up 
and graduate in the long, slow 
years of rebuilding the world. To 
make it the kind of world in which 


all men may live at peace—to help 
extend the four freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter to the entire hemi- 
sphere is the task of American edu- 
cation—the long range task. 


Work for World Unity 

We won the last war and lost 
the peace because the American 
people did not understand that 
their lives were bound for better 
or worse to Chinese rice growers, 
Australian sheep raisers, and coal 
miners in Poland. They were not 
aware that every period of pros- 
perity in America coincided with 
a period of extensive world trade, 
especially trade with the Orient. 
They thought we could live alone 
and thrive. We are now paying 
a terrible cost for national mis- 
judgment. Responsibility for that 
error must fall heavily on educa- 
tion. All teachers everywhere 
should say to themselves, ‘‘It must 
not happen again if we can help 
it.”’ And they can help. Teachers, 
more than most any other mem- 
bers of our society, can help the 
citizens of tomorrow understand 
the basic facts of world unity. 
They must help our young people 
see that freedom cannot be safe 
for them until it is safe for all 
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men everywhere. If I were allowed 
the privilege of one request which 
I might make through you to the 
teachers of the Nation it would 
be this: Work for world unity! 

In a recent book on ““Thomas 
Jefferson — World Citizen,” I 
pointed out that ‘“‘World unity 
does not mean a world of bliss; 
it means a world much like our 
own America, where strife, litiga- 
tion, contest, competition, strug- 
gle, strikes, and clashes of all kinds 
of interests go hand in hand with 
splendid and peaceful cooperation 
in fifty-odd political jurisdictions; 
where men have complex citizen- 
ship and some no citizenship, yet 
all stand as individuals before the 
law; where States pull against each 
other, some alone, some in regions 
of interest, yet all unite for the 
common good.” Those are the 
hard facts the schools must burn 
into the minds of their students. 

Sometimes members of Congress 
and others declare that since edu- 
cation is not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution the Federal Government 
has no concern with it. 

I think I have listed enough cur- 
rent demands by the Federal agen- 
cies to prove that our Government 
cannot get along without educa- 
tion. I have also suggested that 
the future welfare of our Nation 
and of the world is utterly depend- 
ent on what our children learn. I 
could go on and point out that be- 
ginning in 1787 the Federal Gov- 
ernment invested five hundred mil- 
lion dollars in land grants to estab- 
lish a myriad of little white school- 
houses. I have said and say again 
that the endowment funds which 
the Federal Government, beginning 
in 1862, invested in our 69 land 
grant colleges has since produced 
more beneficial results than any so- 
cial machinery created in the last 
2,000 years. If Congress had not 
voted Federal aid to vocational 
education in 1917, the country 
could not have trained 3,000,000 
emergency workers for our vital 
war industries during the last two 
years. No, the Federal Government 
cannot operate without the help of 
education. 


Federal Government Must 
Promote Education 
It is no precedent, therefore, 
that other proposals for Federal 
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promotion of education are before | 


Congress. Failure to reinforce our 
elementary school systems has left 
us with a terrible legacy in this last 
crisis. Nearly half a million Selec- 
tive Service registrants are reported 
to be functionally illiterate. To- 
day hundreds of officers and non- 
commissioned men in Army camps 
are spending hours teaching sol- 
diers to read and write. How can 
the Federal Government fail to be 
concerned about such a situation? 
As a measure of national defense 
the Federal Government must have 
prospective soldiers trained in the 
fundamental skills before they ever 
reach the Army. Congress now has 
before it proposals to strengthen 
elementary education. Congress 
may also soon have before it pro- 
posals for Federal financing of 
plans to mobilize our college stu- 
dents into a great reserve. There 
will also be proposals for rehabili- 
tation training for disabled soldiers. 
We should not examine these pro- 
posals with any sense of guilt or 
fear. Our experience reveals that 
the Federal Government can and 
must promote education. Every 
instance of Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been a success story. And 
why not? Thomas Jefferson years 
ago saw the necessity of the ‘‘edu- 
cation of the common people.” 
Next spring will witness the 200th 
Anniversary of the birth of this 
American whose ideas and ideals 
we live by. Next spring we will 
dedicate a memorial in Washing- 
ton in his honor. By odd and for- 
tunate coincidence the current pro- 
posals for Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and other schools and for a 
college war reserve would, if voted, 
bring to pass nationally the goal 
of Jefferson’s famous Virginia 
education plan. No greater honor 
could be paid Thomas Jefferson 
and no greater good could be ac- 
complished for the Nation than 
by approval of a well balanced, 
generous, comprehensive, program 
of Federal support for education. 
“Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people,’’ said Thomas 
Jefferson. ‘‘Enable them to see 
that it is in their interest to pre- 
serve peace and order, and they 
will preserve them. . . . Preach a 
crusade against ignorance; estab- 
lish and improve the law for edu- 
cating the common people.” 




















THIS newest T.P.U. Certificate, the 

P-H (Peerless-Hospital), was 
planned by Teachers for teachers—to 
provide them with the best all ’round 
protection against the financial hazards 
of accident, sickness and quarantine. 
It protects your pocketbook against 
the burdensome costs of hospital or 
home confinement and all attendant 
expenses. 


This generous protection plan pays 
you benefits of $5.35 per day, starting 
the first day, should you be hospital- 
ized—$25.00 per week for home con- 
finement. Other cash benefits run as 
high as $1,500.00. Yet, because 25,557 
teachers are banded together to pro- 
vide this protection, your dues are low 
—less than 10¢ per day! 


Find out how this P-H Certificate 
can protect you! Mail coupon today! 
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A Petition ; 











—IN BEHALF OF— 


The Public Schools of the United States 


At a meeting of state superintendents of public schools and state secretaries of education associa- 
tions at the National Institute on Education and the War, August 30, 1942, the following petition 
to the President and Congress of the United States was endorsed without a dissenting vote: 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


The public school systems of the United States are essential to the winning of the war and the 
winning of the peace to follow. 


Manpower trained and equipped to produce and to use the modern instruments of war and 
to carry on essential civilian activities is necessary to winning the war. The schools not only give 
much of the direct training needed in the armed forces and in industrial production, but what ts 
immediately important, and in the long run may be more important, they give the primary and 
foundational knowledge, skills, and attitudes basic to men and women who are to receive the more 
immediate and specific training for war activities. Neglect the elementary and high school train- 
ing of boys and girls today and the manpower required by modern war will not be available to- 


morrow. 


The duties of citizens in time of the peace to follow the present war will be no less complex and 
arduous than now. The effectiveness with which our citizens meet the problems of the future de- 
pends in large measure upon whether we keep the schogls open and available to the children and 
youth of today. 


Educational opportunities from the standpoint of the nation are not now equitably distributed 
and to that extent are undemocratic. The rural children, the children of minority groups, and the 
children everywhere in the areas of low economic resources in our nation do not now receive and 
have not received at any time in the past the amount and quality of education commensurate with 
the needs or the ideals of our democratic nation. Democracy cannot be made effective throughout 
the nation until the national government provides for a fair standard of educational opportunity 
for all the children of all the people. 


The effect of inadequate educational opportunity ts well reflected in the fact that nearly 200,000 
men otherwise qualified for the armed service have been found unfit because of illiteracy or near illit- 
eracy. While it is true that steps should be taken to give these men the training they should have 
received in childhood, it remains a fact that these educational deficiencies must be prevented at source 
in the thousands of communities throughout the nation. Federal aid for education is necessary for 
attaining that objective. 


Educational opportunities cannot be made adequate for all the children and in every commu- 
nity and state under any system of state and local taxation. The evidence ts irrefutable and in- 
escapable that unless the Federal Government grants financial aid to the states in support of public 
schools, several million American children will continue to be denied the standard of education that 
ought to be considered their birthright. 


At the very time the nation needs the most from the schools, the schools are being stripped of 
their teachers largely because the funds are not available, and will not be available under existing 
state and local support, to pay the salaries necessary to enable teachers to remain in the teaching 
profession. 


In view of these facts and conditions, we, the undersigned chief State School Officers and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of State Education Associations, respectfully petition you to enact into law im- 
mediately the bill, S. 1313, now pending on the Senate calendar, to provide funds to the states for 
lessening the inequalities of educational opportunities within and among the states and to make 
possible the most valuable contribution of the schools to the winning of the war. 
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A Statement to the Wartime Commission 
Concerning the 
WORK OF THE SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO THE WAR 








At a joint meeting of the Chief State School Officers and the Executive Secretaries of state teachers 
associations, the President of the Chief State School Officers was requested to name a committee to 
draft a statement designed to give understanding, impetus, and direction to the great need expressed 
by individuals in attendance at the National Institute on Education and the War for a summary set- 
ting forth the urgency of more closely correlating the work of the schools to the war effort. 


Following is the committee statement. 





It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the present world con- 
flict has reached such proportions 
and such a stage that every force 
at the command of the people of 
the United States must be thrown 
into the war, at the earlier possible 
moment. The time of victory will 
be reduced in proportion to the 
extent to which we fully utilize 
these forces. 

Education must make its spe- 
cial and particular contribution to 
the strus gle. Fighting with learn- 
ing is the slogan of victory. To 
this end certain of the educational 
leadership of the United States has 
been assembled in Washington by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to consider the contribution 
of the schools to the war effort. 

Because of the close relation- 
ship existing between the schools 
and the home, special considera- 
tion has been given to the place of 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as it serves in both the rural 
and urban areas of the nation. 

During the four days, conclu- 
sive evidence has been submitted 
by the armed forces of the United 
States and those associated with 
them that not a moment should 
be lost in the full use of the power 
of the nation to the war effort. 
Never was there a time when edu- 
cational workers faced heavier re- 
sponsibilities for adjusting the 
school program to a great national 
need. Never was there a time when 
these workers might take greater 
pride in the significance of their 
work, never a better opportunity 
to serve children, young people, 
and the nation. 

The urgency of the situation re- 
quires that important adjustments 
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be made in the programs of the 
elementary and high schools im- 
mediately. There is not time to 
be overly strict in definitions re- 
garding the functions of education. 
Materials are already available 
showing how modifications may be 
made. For the high schools there 
is strong evidence that college ad- 
mission authorities will be eager 
to modify college entrance re- 
quirements to meet the new need 
as brought to their attention by 
the leaders of the secondary 
schools. 

It is the belief of this commit- 
tee that modification of school pro- 
grams should provide opportunity 
for curricular, extra-curricular, 
health service and community serv- 
ice programs in order that the stu- 
dent body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed 
forces, industry, and community 
service. 


Curricular programs to provide 
for: 


a. Courses in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, general mathe- 
matics, and in some cases trigo- 
nometry where many of the prob- 
lems will be drawn from the field 
of aviation, navigation, mechan- 
ized warfare, and industry. 


b. Courses in industrial arts re- 
lated to war needs and with spe- 
cial application to the operation 
of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics 
often in cooperation with local 
garages and farmers with partic- 
ular emphasis on the repair and 
operation of trucks, tractors, and 
automobiles. 


d. More practical courses in 


cooking and sewing designed to 
assist home living. 

e. Courses in physics particular- 
ly stressing the characteristics of 
mechanics, heat, radio, photog- 
raphy, and electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving in- 
creased emphasis on health in both 
the elementary and high schools. 

g. Revised social study courses 
to give a knowledge of war aims 
and issues as well as actual experi- 
ence in community undertakings. 

h. One or more units of study 
dealing with an understanding of 
the armed forces to provide gen- 
erai understanding and lessen the 
time required for induction. 

i. Unit pre-flight courses as 
outlined by the armed forces in 
the larger schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an 
appreciation of the implications of 
the global concept of the present 
war and post-war living. 


Extra-curricular programs to pro- 
vide for: 

a. School lunches giving special 
attention to providing proper nu- 
trition for the child. 

b. Student assembly programs 
designed to give children an ap- 
preciation of the fact that they 
have a definite part in the defense 
of the United States. 

c. The contributions of such 
organizations as Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 

d. Student councils and similar 
organizations to give training to 
students in the American way of 
life through active participation. 


Guidance services to provide for: 
a. Information as to all oppor- 
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tunities and demands for the serv- 
ices of youth in the war effort. 

b. An inventory of the abilities, 
aptitudes, and present training of 
youth to enable them to gauge 
their best field of service. 

c. Counseling to aid youth in 
deciding upon their most useful 
participation in the war effort, and 
consequent choice of training. 


Health services to provide for: 

a. The correction of physical 
deficiencies as early and as often 
as is necessary. 

b. Physical fitness programs de- 








signed to increase the bodily vigor 
of youth. 


Community service programs to 
provide for: 

a. Promoting. salvage drives, 
home assistance, farm labor, home 
gardens, and other community 
undertakings. 

b. Cooperating with other 
community agencies in lessening 
juvenile delinquency which in- 
creases as homes become broken or 


disrupted through army service, 
employment changes, or other 
causes. 





c. Utilizing every occasion to 
give to parents an appreciation of 
how the schools serve youth. 

d. Developing a feeling of secu- 
rity by teachers and others in our 
ideals. 

e. Cooperating with existing 
agencies of defense. 

f. Assistance and understanding 
in consumer buying. 

g. Library facilities to make 
available materials and _ services 
that will enable the people to make 
intelligent decisions on war and 
post-war issues. 
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Over-View of Wartime Education 


HE slogan ‘Business as 
Usual’’ had to be abandoned 
because of the National emer- 
gency. Similarly, ‘Education as 
Usual’’ must give way and we 
must have ‘‘Education to meet the 
needs of a Nation at War.’ We 
are all in the war, or we should 
be, if our democratic way of life 
is to be preserved. 

Representatives of the armed 
forces have told us that the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Corps are 
prepared to train men to fight. 
They have neither the time nor 
the facilities to give the basic train- 
ing and the technical training that 
will be needed by those entering 
the armed forces and auxiliary 
agencies. 

Educational forces will accept 
this challenge. They will offer no 
excuses. Time is of the essence and 
adjustments must be made now. 

This does not mean that the en- 
tire program of work in _ the 
schools is to be discarded and a 
new program adopted. It means 
that in the elementary schools, as 
well as in the secondary schools, 
there must be adaptations and new 
emphases and timely application of 
principles. New courses may be 
advisable when it is possible to 
make satisfactory arrangements. 

Many of the peace-time objec- 
tives of education are still applica- 
ble in time of war. The tool sub- 
jects and certain vocational courses 
are cases in point. Education for 
war should include not only basic 
training for service in the armed 
forces but the production of essen- 
tial materials, the maintenance of 
health and morale and the prob- 
lems of citizenship in a democracy. 


First of all, we must have an 
adequate teaching force, if we are 
to meet the challenge of the war. 

Selective service is taking many 
of our principals, vocational teach- 
ers and teachers of science. Not only 
real patriotism and the desire to 
serve but the glamour attached to 
service in the armed forces and in 
the WAACS and WAVES is call- 
ing many of our teachers away 
from the classroom. The financial 
rewards in defense industry and in 
government service are attracting 
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Superintendeut of Public Instruction 
of Virginia 


large numbers who might be ren- 
dering effective service in the class- 
room. Can we blame them? We 
are expecting a great deal if we 
insist that men and women remain 
in the teaching field as their war 
duty when we admit that others 
are performing war duties and are 
being adequately compensated 
therefor. Action must be taken 
now to meet this situation. 

This is a war of specialists. 
Those who have specialized in 
teaching as a profession should 
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hesitate before leaving the teaching 
field if they wish to render maxi- 
mum service in-the emergency. 

School programs must be modi- 
fied to provide opportunity for 
curricular, extra-curricular, health 
service and community service pro- 
grams in order that students may 
be prepared to meet the demands 
of the armed forces, industry, and 
the community. 

The old maxim—a sound mind 
in a sound body—is still funda- 
mental. Little can be accomplished 
unless we build sound bodies as 
a foundation. 

The physical fitness program 
must be emphasized. More time 
in the daily schedule must be al- 
lotted physical and health activi- 


ties. Health, physical drills, recrea- 
tion and safety must receive added 
attention. 

Certain principles and skills in 
mathematics and science must re- 
ceive special treatment. 

Problems of production, con- 
servation, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of food, and other commodi- 
ties must be studied throughout the 
school program. 

Pupils must be led to participate 
in registration, rationing, salvage, 
and other programs. We must de- 
velop in our young people a sense 
of deep personal responsibility for 
the prosecution of the war—a 
realization of the importance of 
each student making a contribution 
to the war effort. 

We must weave into our school 
studies questions of price regula- 
tion and other factors that will aid 
in controlling inflation. 

In the social studies there must 
be developed air-mindedness—the 
significance of the airplane and the 
new problems in geography caused 
by present methods of transporta- 
tion and communication must be 
stressed. 

We must develop in our pupils 
a passion for democracy and all 
that it means in international rela- 
tions and the maintenance of the 
freedom that makes life worth 
living. 

Students and adults will need 
sound guidance as never before. 
Each high school pupil must be 
studied to determine just what are 
his special aptitudes. His program 
must be adapted to his needs in 
order to fit him in the best possible 
way to serve. Similarly, adults in 
each community must have guid- 
ance and they must have as much 
training as can be made available 
to enable them to render maximum 
service. 

Let us study the recommended 
procedures in the outline that has 
been prepared and lose no time in 
making plans to meet the emer- 
gency needs. 

Virginia has led the nation in 
past years. She has always taken 
the lead in times of national emer- 
gency. Virginia teachers can and 
will meet the challenge today. 
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of youth. 


Community service programs to 
provide for: 

a. Promoting salvage drives, 
home assistance, farm labor, home 
gardens, and other community 
undertakings. 

b. Cooperating with other 
community agencies in lessening 
juvenile delinquency which in- 
creases as homes become broken or 


disrupted through army service, 
employment changes, or other 
causes. 
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Over-View of Wartime Education 


HE slogan ‘Business as 
Usual”’ had to be abandoned 
because of the National emer- 
gency. Similarly, ‘‘Education as 
Usual’” must give way and we 
must have ‘‘Education to meet the 
needs of a Nation at War.”’ We 
are all in the war, or we should 
be, if our democratic way of life 
is to be preserved. 

Representatives of the armed 
forces have told us that the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Corps are 
prepared to train men to fight. 
They have neither the time nor 
the facilities to give the basic train- 
ing and the technical training that 
will be needed by those entering 
the armed forces and auxiliary 
agencies. 

Educational forces will accept 
this challenge. They will offer no 
excuses. Time is of the essence and 
adjustments must be made now. 

This does not mean that the en- 
tire program of work in the 
schools is to be discarded and a 
new program adopted. It means 
that in the elementary schools, as 
well as in the secondary schools, 
there must be adaptations and new 
emphases and timely application of 
principles. New courses may be 
advisable when it is possible to 
make satisfactory arrangements. 

Many of the peace-time objec- 
tives of education are still applica- 
ble in time of war. The tool sub- 
jects and certain vocational courses 
are cases in point. Education for 
war should include not only basic 
training for service in the armed 
forces but the production of essen- 
tial materials, the maintenance of 
health and morale and the prob- 
lems of citizenship in a democracy. 


First of all, we must have an 
adequate teaching force, if we are 
to meet the challenge of the war. 

Selective service is taking many 
of our principals, vocational teach- 
ers and teachers of science. Not only 
real patriotism and the desire to 
serve but the glamour attached to 
service in the armed forces and in 
the WAACS and WAVES is call- 
ing many of our teachers away 
from the classroom. The financial 
rewards in defense industry and in 
government service are attracting 
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large numbers who might be ren- 
dering effective service in the class- 
room. Can we blame them? We 
are expecting a great deal if we 
insist that men and women remain 
in the teaching field as their war 
duty when we admit that others 
are performing war duties and are 
being adequately compensated 
therefor. Action must be taken 
now to meet this situation. 

This is a war of specialists. 
Those who have specialized in 
teaching as a profession should 
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hesitate before leaving the teaching 
field if they wish to render maxi- 
mum service in.the emergency. 

School programs must be modi- 
fied to provide opportunity for 
curricular, extra-curricular, health 
service and community service pro- 
grams in order that students may 
be prepared to meet the demands 
of the armed forces, industry, and 
the community. 

The old maxim—a sound mind 
in a sound body— is still funda- 
mental. Little can be accomplished 
unless we build sound bodies as 
a foundation. 

The physical fitness program 
must be emphasized. More time 
in the daily schedule must be al- 
lotted physical and health activi- 


ties. Health, physical drills, recrea- 
tion and safety must receive added 
attention. 

Certain principles and skills in 
mathematics and science must re- 
ceive special treatment. 

Problems of production, con- 
servation, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of food, and other commodi- 
ties must be studied throughout the 
school program. 

Pupils must be led to participate 
in registration, rationing, salvage, 
and other programs. We must de- 
velop in our young people a sense 
of deep personal responsibility for 
the prosecution of the war—a 
realization of the importance of 
each student making a contribution 
to the war effort. 

We must weave into our school 
studies questions of price regula- 
tion and other factors that will aid 
in controlling inflation. 

In the social studies there must 
be developed air-mindedness—the 
significance of the airplane and the 
new problems in geography caused 
by present methods of transporta- 
tion and communication must be 
stressed. 

We must develop in our pupils 
a passion for democracy and all 
that it means in international rela- 
tions and the maintenance of the 
freedom that makes life worth 
living. 

Students and adults will need 
sound guidance as never before. 
Each high school pupil must be 
studied to determine just what are 
his special aptitudes. His program 
must be adapted to his needs in 
order to fit him in the best possible 
way to serve. Similarly, adults in 
each community must have guid- 
ance and they must have as much 
training as can be made available 
to enable them to render maximum 
service. 

Let us study the recommended 
procedures in the outline that has 
been prepared and lose no time in 
making plans to meet the emer- 
gency needs. 

Virginia has led the nation in 
past years. She has always taken 
the lead in times of national emer- 
gency. Virginia teachers can and 
will meet the challenge today. 
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-iberty Brick to be presented to the school children 
£ each state participating in the Schools at War 
?rogram will be on display at the Victory Con- 
rention of the Virginia Education Association in 
tichmond, November 25-27. 


ITH United Nations flags 
W win the Army band in 

the foreground, and uni- 
formed cadets standing at atten- 
tion, thousands of Washington 
school children shouted the stir- 
ring words, ‘‘We are ready” as 
the SCHOOLS AT WAR Pro- 
gram was officially launched by the 
Treasury Department and_ the 
U. S. Office of Education, on Fri- 
day, September 25. Broadcast over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
the half hour ceremony followed 
a parade of 4,000 school children 
who marched up Constitution 
Avenue to the steps of the Treas- 
ury. 

Headed by a student War Sav- 
ings unit, the twenty school divi- 
sions in the parade represented dif- 
ferent war activities of the students 
in the schools of America, activi- 
ties of the classroom and of the 
playing field, of the shop and the 
club, of the scouts and the news- 
boys—every group making a con- 
tribution to the war effort. The 
various groups carried banners, 
posters, and streamers announcing 
their war work. Victory Farm 
Workers were in overalls; nutrition 
students in wihte aprons; physical 
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fitness classes in gym suits; news- 
boys carried their newspaper bags, 
ready to sell War Stamps as usual; 
the junk patrol carried scrap metal 
and followed a truck loaded with 
the salvage collection from Roose- 
velt High School. 


As the last segment of the parade 
wound into place in front of the 
Treasury steps, a student chorus of 
300 opened the ceremonies with 
the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” A uniformed high school 
cadet led the entire crowd in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
There in the warm September sun, 
with all races and nationalities 
represented, the words of the pledge 
became a solemn and thoughtful 
rededication spoken with feeling 
and quiet reverence. 

Dr. Homer W. Anderson, direc- 
tor of the Education Section of the 
War Savings Staff, was introduced 
by the master of ceremonies to ex- 
plain the SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Program and its slogan ‘‘Save, 
Serve, Conserve.’ Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker of the United 
States Office of Education followed 
Dr. Anderson with his endorse- 
ment of the whole program as one 
that “‘is going to have a great im- 
pact upon the thought and feeling 
of the whole American people.”’ 

In reply to these dignitaries a 
young student spokesman stepped 
to the microphone to “‘accept the 
challenge thrown down to us by 
the enemies of our nation.”” To 
the thousands of fellow students 
grouped before him he called the 
roll of activities. ‘“Victory Farm 
Workers’’—‘‘We are ready’’ came 
the answer. ‘‘Boy Scouts!’” — 
again ‘We are ready.’’ From all 
corners of the vast area came the 
same answer — sweet and clear 
from the green-uniformed Girl 
Scouts, heavy and measured from 
the athletes, shrill and piercing 
from the newsboys. To the final 
call, “Students of America,”’ came 
the thrilling shout from the whole 
youthful assembly ‘““We are ready!”’ 
It was the high point of the half 
hour program. Three words 
spoken in unison with such re- 


Schools At War Program 

























sounding vigor can’t quickly be 
forgotten, even by those hardened 
to the effect of the spoken word. 

Following the student pledge, 
Secretary Morgenthau received 
from the Mayor of Philadelphia 
one of the Liberty Bricks to be 
presented to the school children of 
each state participating in the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR Program. 
Replaced during recent repairs to 
Independence Hall, these bricks are 
a symbol of the liberty and justice 
for which our nation is fighting 
today. 

With a brief message to school 
children everywhere, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt praised the fine 
work of the schools and the deter- 
mination of the students. The en- 
tire crowd and the Army band 
joined in the “‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ to conclude the launching 
ceremonies of the SCHOOLS AT 
WAR. 

The entire planning and organi- 
zation of the parade was done un- 
der the direction of the Washing- 
ton schools, with Dr. Carroll Reed, 
assistant superintendent, serving as 
chairman. 


Schools At War and American 
Education Week 

Because of the effectiveness of 
the parade and ceremonies in Wash- 
ington, it has been suggested that 
every community might arouse 
greater enthusanism and under- 
standing of the whole SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Program by arranging 
similar parades and ceremonies. A 
particularly appropriate occasion 
would be during American Edu- 
cation Week when Monday, No- 
vember 9, has been set aside to 
stress education “Serving Wartime 
Needs.”’ 

To assist in this plan, the Edu- 
cation Section of the War Savings 
Staff and a committee from the Na- 
tional Education Association have 
prepared supplementary materials 
which would help in staging such 
ceremonies and parades and in pub- 
licizing them. These materials 
and releases will be sent out to all 
school superintendents. 
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High School Victory Corps 


O promote the wartime or- 
ganization of high school 
students on a nation-wide 

basis, the Office of Education, 
through its National Policy Com- 
mittee, is sponsoring the organiza- 
tion of a High School Victory 
Corps. The Victory Corps, in the 
words of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, “is simply a plan 
which, in this time of national 
peril and of national effort, creates 
a framework of organization into 
which schools may, if they desire, 


Vermilion Red [Navy Blue [___] White 






General 
Membership 


HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


fit their existing local student war 
organizations.” 

The proposal for the Victory 
Corps was originally made to and 
approved by the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. The major aims are: 

First, immediate, accelerated and 
special training of youth for that 
war service they will be expected 
to perform after leaving school; 
second, active participation of 
youth while still in school in the 
community’s war effort. 

Objectives which will be pur- 
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sued both inside and outside the 
classroom are: (1) guidance of 
youth into critical services and oc- 
cupations; (2) wartime citizenship 
training to insure better under- 
standing of the war, its meaning, 
progress and problems; (3) phys- 
ical fitness; (4) voluntary military 
drill for selected boys; (5) com- 
petence in science and mathematics; 
(6) pre-flight training in aero- 
nautics for those preparing for air 
service; (7) pre-induction train- 
ing for critical occupations; (8) 
community service including train- 





Production 
Service 
Division 





ing for essential civilian activities. 


Basis of Membership 


Every student enrolled in high 
school will be eligible to join the 
General Membership of the High 
School Victory Corps. Students 
within about two years of complet- 
ing high school are eligible for ad- 
mission to any one of the five spe- 
cial service divisions. These Vic- 
tory Corps divisions are: (1) 
Land service, which calls for pre- 
induction training for all branches 
of the Army except the air; (2) 


Air Service; (3) Sea Service, which 
provides training for all branches 
of the Navy except the air; (4) 
Production Service, preparing for 
war industries and agriculture, (5) 
Community Service, preparing for 
medical, nursing, teaching, and nu- 
merous other professions, and for 
business and civic services. 

Girls, as well as boys, are wel- 
come to Victory Corps ranks. Girls 
will predominate in the Production 
and Community Service divisions 
to meet growing demands of war 
industries, agriculture, nursing, 





Community 
Service 
Division 


INSIGNIA 


Sea 
Service 
Division 


business, and teaching. 

What the plan will mean to the 
individual student enrolled in the 
Victory Corps has been detailed in 
the manual prepared for school ad- 
ministrators and principals. “Any 
student enrolled in a secondary 
school, who, in the judgment of 
the principal, headmaster, or other 
designated authority, meets the 
following simple requirements 
may be enrolled as a general mem- 
ber of the Victory Corps’: 

1. The student should be par- 
ticipating in a school physical fit- 
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Mess program appropriate to his 
abilities and probable contribution 
to the war effort. 

2. The student should be 
studying courses of immediate and 
future usefulness to the war effort. 

3. The student should be par- 
ticipating in at least one wartime 
activity or service such as air war- 
den, fire watcher, Red Cross work, 
farm aid, salvage work, care of 
small children of working mothers. 

Requirements for membership 
in the five service divisions are more 
extensive. Thus, membership in 
the Air Service Division will re- 
quire that he engage in at least 
three of the following: 

1. Study at least one year of 
high school physics and three years 
of high school mathematics. 

2. Study pre-flight aeronautics. 

3. Study auto-mechanics, radio, 
electricity, or vocational shop 
courses in servicing, maintenance 
or repair of aircraft. 

4, Participate in a physical fit- 
ness program. 

5. Take military drill. 


Community Advisory Committee 


In order to insure the coordi- 
nation of the program of the Vic- 
tory Corps with the programs of 
other community agencies, it is sug- 
gested that there be organized a 
Victory Corps advisory committee 
in each community to counsel and 
assist in planning the program of 
activities, to assist in providing vol- 
unteer technical leadership to the 
special service divisions, and to sug- 
gest the use of Victory Corps mem- 
bers for community war-related 
projects of various kinds. 

The membership of the Victory 
Corps advisory committee might 
include representatives of local de- 
fense organizations or committees, 
such as the Defense Council, Red 
Cross, Rationing Boards, Salvage 
Committee, Army, Navy, and the 
like. Additional representatives 
might be added of important com- 
munity, social, business, labor, 
fraternal, and other interests. 

It is recommended that there 
be established school councils rep- 
resenting the school faculty, pupils, 
and their parents. The present stu- 
dent council organizations, where 
they exist, might be expanded and 
reorganized as Victory Corps 
school councils. 
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Educational Objectives 


Recommended by the Policies Commission of the 
Virginia Education Association 


(A summary of the action taken at the meeting of the 
Commission on August 21, 1942) 


WE PLEDGE OUR UNITED EFFORTS TO VIGOROUS 
MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN THE VIRGINIA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL SYSTEM SO THAT IT MAY SERVE 
EFFECTIVELY 


1. To mobilize education for an all-out war effort. 


2. To promote understanding of our war and peace 
aims and a willingness to assume the respon- 
sibility necessary to achieve them. 


3. To dvelop a citizenship imbued with American 
ideals and competent to advance them in war 
and in peace. 


To carry out these major purposes, we favor: 


a. Suitable action to improve the professional qualifica- 
tions and training of both administrative and teach- 
ing personnel. 


b. Appropriate measures to secure regular attendance on 
the part of every child of school age. 


c. An improved formula on a per pupil basis for the 
equalization of elementary and secondary education. 


d. Necessary measures to provide adequate guidance pro- 
grams in all school systems. 


e. Provision for Federal Aid to equalize educational op- 
portunity among the several states, with adequate pro- 
tection for state and local control, such as is provided 
in Senate Bill 1313 amended. 


f. An improved retirement system for teachers. 


g. A study of means of providing an adequate system of 
tenure for teachers and administrators. 


h. The encouragement of donations and bequests for the 
improvement of public school facilities. 


i. Cooperation with the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce in its study to obtain data which will serve as 
a basis for helping to improve the educational pro- 
gram. 


Note—Local associations are asked to consider these ob- 
jectives and to suggest changes and additions through their 
delegates to the annual business session, November 27. 
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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 





| gobi eegeee 9 today know that all-out aid to 
health and self-confidence belongs on every 


winning program. And happily for the future of DENTAL HEALTH for 

the nation—students already show successful re- ELEMENTARY GRADES 

sults of these efforts. HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
It is inspiring to see how many instructors have CATION CLASSES 

adopted visual programs on dental health and SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


personal hygiene habits. And from primary grades 
to college years, our free educational material 


proves again and again its value in presenting a a ae or 


these subjects with interest and conviction. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Do you teach any of the groups listed at the Health and Physical Education 

right? Then send for our visual aids which in- Home Economics 

clude colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets Hygiene 

and student material. Each piece has been care- Commercial Subjects 

fully planned and tested—and successfully used in Vesstions! Guidance 


thousands of classes. We feel sure that you will 
find them of great help in rounding out an effec- 
tive program. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


ee ee ee ‘7 
Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1042, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| | 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (tor any grode PERSONAL GROOMING "oh Schoo! 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall Chart....0..........cccccsssssssssesssssssee “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart | 
| 

eg eee ead | 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and | 
| Certificate of Award for Dental Care................ OR OI Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides | 
| (Grades One through Six) | 
Grooming for the Job wall charts | 
| (for vocational classes) | 
; Name isnlihiaiieckait aden aaipeianeaabend Name of school or college 
| (Where you teach) | 
| School Street Address = ST City State | 
(Check): Elementary?... | Sr. High? College? Other? 
; Subject Taught ; .... ... Number of Classes I teach ioeiiapeianans ; 
Grade Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls . ..... Boys 
L , 


ee eae ae Ee es e>s= 8m <= se ee ee se ee eee ce se ——_—— 
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: _ Education Association 

V * Sygate CONVENTION 
V 

V V~ “Education for Total Victory” 


Vv 
V Richmond, November 25-27, 1942 





Tentative Outline of General Programs 


Wednesday, November 25, 7:30 P. M.-OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Education and the War 


“The American Army of Education in Action”—John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of Education 

“Virginia’s Wartime Educational Program”—Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 

“The Road to Victory”—Colgate Darden, Jr., Governor of Virginia 





Thursday, November 26, 11:00 A. M@—-MEMORIAL AND THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


Re-dedication to Our National and Religious Ideals 


Memorial Service—Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Necrology Committee 
Sermon—Dr. Edward Paisley, President, General Assembly Training School. 


Thursday, November 26, 7:30 P. M.—FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


Gearing School Programs to the Victory Drive 
“Overview of Curriculum Changes for War and the Air Age”—Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia University 
“Mobilization of Students and Teachers for the War on the Home Front”—Homer D. Anderson, Presi- 
dent, American Association of School Administrators 
“Aviation Education for Victory and the Control of the Future’”—Gill Robb Wilson, Director of State 
Department of Aviation, Trenton, New Jersey 


Friday, November 27, 9:00 A. M~-GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Meetings by groups for intensive consideration of wartime programs and problems in physical fitness, 
mathematics and science, aviation education, pre-induction training, training for war production, man- 
power needs and guidance, High School Victory Corps, et cetera. 
These meetings will be conducted in collaboration with the State Department of Education and will be 
designed to help administrators, teachers, and counselors in meeting specific problems involved in mobiliz- 
ing for the war effort. 





Wednesday, November 25, 10:30 A. M.—Meeting of Delegates by Districts for 
transaction of District business 


Thursday, November 26, 9:00-10:45 A. M.—Meetings of Departments and Sections 
Friday, November 27, 2:00 P. M.—Business Meeting of Delegate Assembly 
Friday, November 27, 6:00 P. M.—Dinner to Delegate Assembly 
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* * TOHELP YOU *X x 


HELP AMERICA! 






COLORFUL 
WALL CHART 
showing in 
graphic detail how 

SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 
WEAPONS! 







LORS 





co 
INTED IN 3 
sizes 20%" x 35" PR 


The exciting picture story of “How Steel Is Made”—  ment-sponsored ‘Plan for Organization of the School 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need Children of America in the National Salvage Program,” 
for steel scrap/ Inspiring information on what one old _as outlined in the booklet called, ‘‘Get In the Scrap!”’ 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. Acopy ofthis chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- United States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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A Program of Visual Education for Conservation 






of Tidewater Fisheries 


HUBERT J. DAVIS 


Mathew-W haley School and Virg:nia Fisheries Laboratory 


HE subject of conservation 
T as applied to Virginia's 

Tidewater fisheries is of im- 
mediate concern to a large sector 
of our population. In Chesapeake 
Bay the fisheries represent a food 
reservoir of immense value, but it 
needs to be conserved and properly 
utilized. 

Restrictions in off-shore fishing 
are expected to result in more in- 
tense fishing within the Bay. Fur- 
thermore, the rationing of meat is 
likely to increase the demand for 
local sea foods. Such intense fish- 
ing may cause rapid depletion and 
disregard of sound conservation 
practices. The schools of Tidewater 
have a responsibility to perform 
for their communities. This ob- 
ligation is to encourage conserva- 
tion of local fisheries, such as the 
crab, oyster, and shad. 

To assist pupils in the study and 
application of conservation, as ap- 
plied to the fisheries, the Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and the 
Commission of Fisheries offer an 
educational program for high 
school use. The program includes 
a mobile exhibit on marine fish- 
eries; a teaching unit on the biol- 
ogy of commercial fisheries; three 
motion picture films on marine 
biology and fishing practices in 
Virginia; and a service bureau to 
supply additional materials and in- 
formation. 

The Mobile Fisheries Demon- 
stration Unit consists of principal 
commercial fin-fishes of Tidewater, 
the oyster and its enemies, clams, 
mussels, crabs, shad, and shrimp. 
Marine shells, and miscellaneous 
forms such as the jellyfish, starfish, 
octopus, and sting ray are in- 
cluded. Many flat pictures of com- 
mercial practices employed in the 
local crab, oyster, mussel, and men- 
haden fisheries are also included. 

A trained marine biologist takes 
this unit from school to school, 
making it available to each for a 
period of two or three days, and 
works with the biology teacher in 
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presenting the exhibit. This edu- 
cational demonstration of the com- 
mercial fisheries of Tidewater is 
especially appropriate for Parent- 
Teacher Association groups, edu- 
cational conventions, and civic 
bodies. This year it will be avail- 
able to about sixty-five high 
schools. 

The Teaching Unit on Marine 
Fisheries Resources is designed to 
fill a need experienced by numer- 
ous schools in teaching conserva- 
tion of fisheries. The biological 
materials enable the teacher to of- 
fer three lessons in biology and 
conservation. These materials in- 
clude shells of a clam, an oyster, a 
mussel, an oyster drill, a periwin- 
kle, and a mud snail; a barnacle. 
a fiddler crab, a starfish, an oyster 
valve with drill holes, and an oys- 
ter shell with boring sponge; blue 
crab gonads, eggs, swimmerets, 
and larvae; fin-fish; fish fertilizer; 
menhaden oil; plankton; and oys- 
ter shell lime. The _ biological 
specimens are for the three lessons 
that compose the unit. 

One lesson emphasizes conser- 
vation of the oyster, being devel- 
oped around the following topics: 
life history, growth, feeding habits, 
enemies and their control. Another 
is about the crab and other marine 
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forms. It takes up the external 
structure and life history of crabs 
and their economic importance. 
The significance of biological in- 
formation in developing and prac- 
ticing proper methods of preserva- 
tion are stressed. 

Each of the three lessons con- 
tains suggested exercises and pro- 
cedures and gives specific directions 
for conducting class experiments. 

The Three Motion Picture Films 
are each about 400 feet in length. 
They are 16 mm., silent, with 
both color and black and white 
film. The three reels may be used 
as a unit or individually. Reel One 
is based on the oyster, and the 
work of the Fisheries Laboratory; 
Reel Two is on the blue crab, its 
life history and conservation prac- 
tices; and Reel Three includes mis- 
cellaneous views of various animals 
of Chesapeake Bay, with particu- 
lar reference to the ribbed mussel 
fishery. 

The films follow closely the 
lesson plans of the teaching unit 
and supplement them. However, 
each film stands as a complete 
teaching unit, being accompanied 
by a scene-by-scene description and 
other explanatory material. 

Upon request, the Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory will supply fur- 
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for your introductory aviation training 


The Introductory Aviation Series 
Finch, Trewartha, 


By Bert Shields Shearer and Caudle’s 





PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT ELEMENTARY 
Written by an experienced airman and teacher, this book covers aero- METEOROLOGY 


dynamics, orientation, aircraft structures and materials. Rich in teach- 





ing suggestions and activities. $1.88. A 4 on 
secondary school tex 


applying the principles of 
PRINCIPLES OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES meteorology to the prob- 
lems of flying. Interest- 


Tells the whole story of aircraft engines making it thoroughly under- . 
ing, teachable. $1.76. 


standable and interesting to secondary school students. Concrete, easy 


to teach. $1.88. 





W rite for further information. 


R. E. BARBER, Virginia Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 











NOTEBOOK COVERS ... GOING TO WAR!! 
AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE from MONTAG’S BLUE HORSE 


To conserve all possible metal for our war needs, the Government War Production Board will not permit the manufacture 
of any more metal ring notebooks after the present supply is used up. 


BLUE HORSE notebooks are quality built for long service, and we urge all users to give them reasonable care so as to 
preserve them for continued use—thereby helping themselves and our government's material conservation program. 


BLUE HORSE BIG FREE PRIZE CONTEST CONTINUES 


In addition to more than 15,000 worthwhile prizes off.red to children who save covers or filler bands 
from BLUE HORSE paper and other school goods, we offer $25 worth of schoolroom, playground, gym 
or other equipment to the 25 schools whose pupils send in the highest totals. To qualify your school, 
your students must give the school name as well as their own when entering the contest. COM- 
PLETE CONTEST DETAILS ON EVERY BLUE HORSE COVER AND BAND. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, INC. _ _- _- _- - _- ~ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





























ther information about the biology | 


of local marine animals, and also FIREPR OOF 


an annotated bibliography on 


fishes occurring in Virginia. The | 
Motion Pictures will be deposited | pP i Ai O L H QO : E L 


with the State Film Library for | 


distribution. Arrangements for se- | 8th and Grace Streets 

curing the Mobile Fisheries Unit, Richmond, Va. 

the Teaching Unit on Fisheries 

Resources, and other services may Rooms Single $1.50 to $2.50 
be obtained by addressing the Di- Good Food—Good Beds 
rector of the Virginia Fisheries Central Location 


Laboratory at Williamsburg, Vir- CAPITOL HOTEL, INC, 


ginia. Requests for the Teaching 
Unit should be accompanied by 25c PHONE 3-6721 


to cover packing and mailing costs. 
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DR. K. J. HOKE 


A dinner in hon- 
or of Dr. Kremer 
J. Hoke was given 
at Williamsburg on September 18. Un- 
like the usual demonstration of this 
kind which is prompted by resignation 
or retirement, the dinner for Dr. Hoke 
was an expression of a feeling among 
his many friends that they would like 
to use this means of recognizing Dr. 
Hoke’s priceless contribution to the 
improvement of education and prison 
reform while he is still giving more 
than any one man’s share of construc. 
tive thought and energy to the cause 
he loves. 

Among the one hundred and seven 
guests at the dinner in the parish 
house of Bruton Parish Church were 
visitors from various parts of eastern 
Virginia as well as Dr. Pomfret, the 
new president of the College of William 
and Mary, and many members of the 
college faculty. Honorable Channing 
Hall, the Mayor of Williamsburg, and 
President Pomfret welcomed the guests 
and paid tribute to the guest of honor. 
Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, repre- 
senting the State Board of Education; 
Major Rice M. Youell, Commissioner 
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Dinner Honoring 
Dr. K. J. Hoke 





NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 


of Corrections with whom Dr. Hoke, 
as a member of the State Prison Board, 
had long been associated; Dr. Donald 
Davis, representing the faculty of the 
College of William and Mary; Miss 
Christian, representing the faculty of 
the Mathew Whaley School at Wil- 
liamsburg; Mr. Clarence Spain, Prin- 
cipal of Binford Junior High School in 
Richmond, representing the students 
who had taken master’s degrees in 
education under Dr. Hoke’s guidance; 
Mr. Clarence Jennings, representing 
the division superintendents of schools; 
and Mr. Lamar Stanley, Principal of 
the Newport News High School, were 
those chosen by the dinner committee 
to speak for groups described. 

As summarized by the toastmaster, 
Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State Director 
of Teacher Education, the tributes 
gave a picture of a man who, without 
thought of self, has, through his con- 
structive thinking and indomitable 
courage and energy, made a contribu- 
tion to Virginia which has won the 
undying admiration and respect of a 
host of Virginia citizens. These con- 
tributions have reached far beyond the 
limits of the Old Dominion, for Dr. 
Hoke has served in many important 
capacities outside the State. His work 
with the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary schools as chair- 
man of the important Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research and 
as a holder of many important offices 
in connection with this Association has 
been outstanding. 

At the close of the dinner program, 
Dr. Hoke was presented with a port- 
folio of letters from a number of his 
friends who have been associated with 
him and who have had reason to know 
something of the value of his con- 
tributions to education, to prison re- 
form, and to the enrichment of human 
relations in many aspects. 

Dr. Hoke was born in Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. He was granted degrees 
from Mount St. Mary’s College in 
Maryland, the University of Virginia, 
and Columbia University in New York. 
He served as Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Richmond from 1910 to 
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1916, as Superintendent of Schools in 
Duluth, Minnesota, from 1916 to 1920, 
and since that time he has been Dean 
of the College er Dean of the School 
of Education at the College of William 
and Mary, where as the president has 
said he is expected to give many more 
years of valuable service. 


Education In Visitors to the Virginia 
Britain Education Association 
Convention in Richmond 
November 24-27 will have an oppor- 
tunity to get an over-view of education 
in wartime Britain through an exhibi- 
tion which has been prepared by the 
British Information Services. This ex- 
hibit, which will be placed in the John 
Marshall Hotel Auditorium, is divided 
into four sections treating respec- 
tively: 1. General organization, includ- 
ing work of the various types of 
schools; 2. The difficulties caused by 
the war, together with examples of 
wartime activities; 3. New develop- 
ments arising from the war, including 
the camp boarding school, the infant 
welfare center, and provisions for feed- 
ing children in schools; 4. Material 
from which children in Britain are 
learning about America and examples 
of British publications which may be 
obtained free by American teachers. 


“V” Work at the The Boys’ Hi-Y Club 
Chatham High is taking the lead 
in wartime activi- 
ties at the Chatham High School. Or- 
ganized under the leadership of 
L. Gordon Norburn, this organization 
did a lot of valuable work last year, 
and this year they are continuing their 
activities through the sale of defense 
stamps and bonds. A selling booth has 
been arranged on the stage of the 
auditorium. The members of the club 
advertise their activity through an- 
nouncement to classes and the home- 
rooms, and they have found a ready 
response on the part of the students. 
This club is also sponsoring the col- 
lection of coat hangers for the boys 
in the service. The girls’ Hi-Y Club 
is taking the lead in the drive for 
scrap material, under the direction of 
Catherine Bailey. 
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During the week of September 14-18, 
the theme was “Our Men Are Fighting. 
What Are You Doing for Victory?” 
Accompanying this were several sug- 
gestive ways in which students might 
contribute to the fight for Democracy 
and these were illustrated by pictures 
clipped from magazines. One of the 
members of the Library Club did the 
lettering on the placards which are 
eye-arresting. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
General Theme—1942 


Education for Free Men 
Daily Topics 


Monday, November 9 


Sunday, November 8 
Serving Wartime Needs 


Renewing Our Faith 





An attractive bulletin board is al- 
ways interesting to the student, and | 





Wednesday, November 11 
Developing Loyal Citizens 


Tuesday, November 10 
Building Strong Bodies the Chatham experience is that it is 


also a valuable teaching device. 





Friday, November 13 
Establishing Sturdy 
Character 


Thursday, November 12 
Cultivating Knowledge and 
Skills 





Saturday, November 14 
Strengthening Morale for Victory 








School people of Vir- 


ginia have an unprece- 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


1942 








GENERAL THEWE SUNDAY, BOVENBER 8 
dented opportunity this ir Renewing Our Faith 





year to strengthen the 
relationships between 
the community and 
schools during the pe- 
riod set aside as Na- 
tional Education Week, 





November 8-13. Lay 
people are already more 
sensitive to the real job 
being done by schools 
than ever before. Their 
contacts with teachers 
in the promotion of va- 
rious war assignments 
have already established 
the fact that teachers 
and schools are per- 
forming an important 
function, both in civil- 
ian and war life. The 
war program now being 
launched which affects 
every child, and thus 
his parents, will continue to strengthen 
this wholesome relationship. The top- 
ics and the materials furnished for 
amplifying them during Education 
Week furnish a background for a con- 
certed effort of all the schools of the 
State to this end. 

American Education Week is spon- 


MONDAY, WOVEMBER 9 











“f®) ime Needs 








WEDNESDAY, MOVEMBER 11 
Developing Loyal Citizens 

















SATURDAY, WOVEMBER 14 
thening Morale for Victor 








sored by the National Education As- 


sociation, the American Legion, and 
the Parent-Teachers Association. Ma- 
terials may be had by addressing the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 





Bulletin Board 
Displays 


The Chatham High 
School has a large 
cork bulletin board 
which is being used to good advantage. 
This board was built a little more than 
@ year ago, and since that time it has 
become an important part of school af- 
fairs. Almost everything of any im- 


portance goes on this bulletin board, 
from announcements to students to 
notices for teachers. 

This year the dressing of the board 
is in charge of Catherine Bailey, the 
Librarian. During the week of Sep- 
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tember 7-11, the theme “News of the 
World” was carried out, with a large 
map of the world and ribbon streamers 
running from the current newspaper 
and magazine clippings to the spot 
where the event took place. It was so 
arranged to link the happening with 
the geographical location, thus teach- 
ing geography as well as history and 
current events. 

The board is made more attractive 
through the use of cutout letters which 
are mounted on pins and stand out 
away from the board. 
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POSTERS 
for Patriotism 


With the Milton Bradley ‘Save and 
Serve” poster set, you can teach pupils 
practical patriotism and elementary art 
and finger coordination at the same time. 
Covered in simple, rememberable rhythm 
text and outline drawings for coloring 
are’ such subjects as paper and rubber 
salvage, war stamps, Victory gardens, etc. 
One set supplies material for a dozen 
interesting seat work sessions. 

COMPLETE SET—12 posters printed 
in hektograph (duplicating) ink, each 
making 50 or more clear copies, only 50c 
postpaid. Send coupon today for prompt 
delivery. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


St ae a a 4 


pw V1,MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed is 50c; send at once your “Save | 

| and Serve” poster set. 
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National Institute on Education and 








Virginia Representatives of secondary education at the National Institute 
of Education and the War, which met recently in Washington, included from 
left to right, front row: Lieutenant Jean Palmer, Katy V. Anthony, Francis S. 
Chase, Ensign J. L. B. Williams. Back row: D. J. Howard, George J. Oliver, 
Alfred L. Wingo, H. C. Graybeal, A. K. Eagle, M. L. Carper, Ruth Henderson, 
Eliot V. Graves, and Louise Bernard. 


Most of the chief State school offi- 
cers, secretaries of State Education As- 
sociations, sixty-four college and uni- 
versity presidents, superintendents of 
schools from the nation’s largest cities, 
representatives of classroom teachers, 
and other representative educators 
from every state in the Union assem- 





bled in Washington on August 28 at 
the call of the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission for a 
historic four-day Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War. 

The Virginia delegation, headed by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Dabney S. Lancaster, took a very 





active part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Lancaster appeared on the final gen- 
eral program to describe the Virginia 
plan for informing teachers about ed- 
ucation’s war duties. Francis S. Chase, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, as a member of 
the Wartime Commission, had a part 
in planning the Institute and served 
as vice chairman of a symposium on 
Volunteer Services in Schools and Col- 
leges; Dr. Ruth Henderson was Chair- 
man of a symposium on Educational 
Activities of Children; Nancy Larrick, 
now with the Education Section of the 
War Savings Staff, also participated in 
the symposium; Luther A. Richman, 
Virginia’s Supervisor of Music, acted 
as song leader for the General Ses- 
sions and took part on a symposium 
for Wartime Programs on Art, Music, 
and Radio; Dr. Meta Glass, President 
of Sweet Briar College, was a member 
of the symposium on the Adjustment 
of the College Curriculum to the War 
Needs; Raymond V. Long, Director of 
School Building and Instruction, was 
a member of the panel on Problems in 
Securing and Operating School Facili- 
ties in Wartime. Other Virginians 
present in addition to those shown in 
the picture included Walter S. New- 
man, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

















Now in its 7th large printing * 


ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By Francis Pope & Arthur S. Otis 


The only high-school textbook in aeronautics that 
has been proved successful in the rigorous test of 
Scientifically and painstak- 
Recommended by educators and 
aeronautical authorities—civilian and military. 


BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS | 


By John W. Ritchie 


For the class, exciting and alive. 


wide classroom ure. 
ingly prepared. 


structor, eminently teachable. 


Arts Series. 


For the in- 


— The Book for Now! 


AMERICANS ON GUARD 
By Vivian A. Seldon 


America’s First Textbook on National Defense 
—a timely, readable, exciting book and a must 
for these troubled times. Graphically illustrated 
with photographs and maps. Approved for pur- 
chase with state aid. 


Adopted for Basal Use 
LANGUAGE JOURNEYS 


(3-4) WITH OUR FRIENDS—WORKING TOGETHER 
(5-6) WIDE ROADS—HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
(7-8) TRAILS AHEAD 

One of the most modern and provocative of Language 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


(Pre-primer through Grade 4) 


A favorite series everywhere with teachers and with 
the boys and girls themselves. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 


Safe driving practices. 


asian 


* 


in Virginia 








SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA 
By Schorling-Smith-Clark 


A strong, timely course for the mathematical needs 
of a nation at war. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





* * * Coming! k xk x 


Watch for Johnson’s attractive new series of geographical 
readers . new Health Books Science Work- 


books—coming soon. 


Write to us for prices and additional in- 
formation regarding any of these texts. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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School Lunchroom Managers, and Others, Invited to 
National Conference in Richmond 


The seventh annual Conference of 
Food Service Directors is to be held 
at the John Marshall Hotel in Rich- 
mond from November 5-7, 1942. This 
is the first time this meeting has been 
held in the South. 

The program is planned to be of in- 
terest to school lunchroom managers, 
teachers of home economics who man- 
age lunchrooms, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. This year the theme is to be 
centered around the present problems 
schools are facing; how a normal nu- 
trition can be maintained in the face 
of rationing and food scarcities, high 
prices, labor shortages and limited 
equipment. 

On Friday morning, November 6, 
interesting trips have been arranged 
through the Richmond school cafe- 
terias, nursery schools, and commer- 
cial eating places. On the same after- 
noon Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, of 
Columbia University, will lead a dis- 
cussion on “How Food Service Direc- 
tors Meet the War Emergency”. Par- 
ticipating in this will be Miss Winning 
Pendergast, Director of School Lunch- 
rooms in Detroit, Michigan, on “School 
Lunchrooms”; Miss Florence Harris, 
of Cornell University, on “Mobile 
Kitchen”; and Miss Marie Casteen, of 
Standard Brands, Inc., on “Training 
Restaurant Employees to Meet the 
Emergency” 





J. M. GARBER 


Mr. Garber, the new principal of 
Randolph-Henry High School at 
Charlotte Court House, comes to this 
position from Augusta County where 
he served as principal for eighteen 
years. He holds a B. S. degree from 
Madison College and an M. S. de- 
gree from the University of North 
Carolina. 
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On Saturday morning round table 
discussions will be held for various 
groups, including (1) Those in lunch- 
rooms serving under 300, (2) Lunch- 
rooms serving 500, (3) Lunchrooms 
serving over 1,000, (4) teachers-man- 
agers, (5) colleges and residence halls, 
(6) rural schools, (7) private schools, 
(8) lunchroom directors and supervis- 
ors, (9) Industrial cafeterias. A food 
demonstration is also being planned. 


The educational exhibits will show 
how school nutrition programs are 
being carried on throughout the State 
and will include interesting material 
on the administration of school cafe- 
terias. 

In charge of arrangements are: Miss 
Margaret Fitzhugh and Mrs. Helen 
Roll Robinson; Publicity, Miss Martha 
Creighton; Program, Miss Lois Watts; 
Educational Exhibits, Mrs. Sally Ann 
Kurka; Commercial Exhibits, Mrs. 
Frances R. Ferrell; Registration, Miss 
Mable Gladin; Trips, Mrs. Anne Wood 
Jarrett; Hospitality, Mrs. L. H. Upson. 














KEEPING PACE 
with The giartt sthides of war-lme tuavel 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation 

. never has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carrying 
millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its facilities 
to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that every essential 
traveler shall réach his destination promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. There are few new buses to be had—there is great need 
for conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, every 
gallon of fuel must be made to stretch farther and farther. Greyhound 
could not successfully have carried the capacity loads of the past mid- 
summer season without the good-natured cooperation of several million 
travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 








How you can help when taking war-time trips: 
® Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. ® Take as little baggage 
as possible. @ Get trip information in advance. ® Be at bus station early. 








GREYHOUND 
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J. J. BREWBAKER 


Mr. Brewbaker was recently ap- 
agp business manager of the Nor- 

lk public school system of which 
he has been a member since 1927. 
He has served twelve years as super- 
vising principal of the Robert E. Lee 
School and the past three years as 
supervising principal of the James 
Madison School and principal of the 
Maury Night School, of which he 
will continue as principal. His pre- 
vious educational experience includes 
four years as high school principal 
in Botetourt County and another year 
as principal at St. Paul. 


Mr. Brewbaker holds a B. A. de- 
gree from Roanoke College and an 
M. A. degree from the University of 
Virginia. 


HENRY S. JOHNSON 

Johnson has returned to the 
Rehabiivtation Division of the State 
Department of Education after hav- 
ing served in the 1942 Session of the 
General Assembly. Mr. Johnson’s 
early educational experience began in 
South Boston where he was athletic 
director from 1924-27. He accepted 
the position of district supervisor of 
Physical Education and Health with 
the State Department of Education 
in 1927. In 1933, Mr. Johnson at- 
tended the University of Virginia 
where he did work toward his Ph. D. 
degree before returning to the State 
Department in 1936. 

Mr. Johnson received his B. A. de- 
gree from the University of Rich- 
mond and his M. A. degree from the 
University of Virginia. 











Giant White Narcissus 
Paper White Narcissus 
Rising Sun Narcissus 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis 
White Calla Lilies 





WOOD’S BULBS 


For Indoor Culture 


Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 
bulbs free upon request. 


T. W. WOOD 


tals as is tale aly 
tts es 


The oldest and largest seed house in the south. 





Yellow Calla Lilies 
Colchicum 

Purity Freesias 

Golden Daffodil Freesia 
Buttercup Oxalis 
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DR. FRED HELSABECK 


Dr. Helsabeck was recently ap- 
pointed Principal of Lee High School 
in Roanoke. He has served for three 
years as high school counselor with 
headquarters at Radford State Teach- 
ers College and for two years as 
education instructor at Ohio State 
University. Prior to that time Dr. 
Helsabeck was elementary super- 
visor of Prince George County for 
three years and principal of Achilles 
High School for three years. 

Dr. Helsabeck received his B. A. 
degree at Lynchburg College, his 
M. A. degree at George Peabody 
College, and his Ph.D. degree at 
Ohio State University. 


oe 


JESSE GREEN 


Mr. Green, newly appointed dis- 
trict supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture, comes to this position after 
twelve years of experience as agri- 
culture teacher at Powhatan. Prior 
to that time, he was health officer of 
Isle of Wight County under the 
Virginia State Board of Health. 

Mr. Green holds a B. A. degree 
from the University of Richmond 
and an M. S. degree from V. P. I. 
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Foster Studio, Richmond 


WILLIAM H. DEIERHOI 


Mr. Deierhoi recently appointed 
principal of the Westhampton High 
School has spent the greater part of 
his educational career in Richmond, 
having served as principal of Bin- 
ford Junior High for the past eleven 
years and as principal of Robert Ful- 
ton Elementary School for seven 
years. 

Mr. Deierhoi holds degrees from 
the College of William and Mary and 
Columbia University. 


Photo by B. Gertz, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 


GEORGE W. COX, JR. 

Mr. Cox, newly elected principal 
of the Altavista High School, spent 
the past three summers as an instruc- 
tor of the Summer Quarter of the 
University of Virginia. For the past 
two years he was principal of the 
Stony Creek High School. Prior to 
that time Mr. Cox was Critic Teacher 
at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Cox holds degrees from the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


HENRY CLAY GRAYBEAL 
Before taking the position of High 
School Counselor at Radford, Mr. 
Graybeal served in the Mathematics 
and Physics Department of Radford 
State Teachers College since 1932. 
His previous educational experience 
includes eight years as a member of 
the faculty of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege and three years as a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Tennessee. 
Mr. Graybeal holds degrees from 
Emory and Henry and Cornell. 











| p—For Building a Better Understanding of the Present— 











Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets__-_ 


100 Envelopes __-_- $2.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 


in attractive cabinet. 


Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 


Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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The New World Past and Present 
Webb ° Campbell ® Nida 


The Old World Past and Present 
Webb ad Campbell a Nida 


In these times of rapid change, many a teacher has 
thrown aside her geography or history textbook with 
a sense of futility. If her books reflect a static world, 
she finds them hopelessly outdated. 


But the middle or upper-grade teacher who is sup- 
plied with Webb-Campbell-Nida books finds that a 
changing world does not destroy the value of her 
textbooks. They are built to help pupils gain basic 
geographical and historical understandings as aids 
to interpreting a dynamic world in which nothing 
stands still. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
114 East Twenty-Third Street, New York, N. Y. 


Represented by Mr. J. C. Ettiort, 111 Elm Street, 
Blackstone, Virginia 
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Join the Air Age 
Parade With 
Erpi Instructional 


Sound Films! 





Some of the 30 Films 
Now Available For 
Pre-Flight 
and 
General Aviation 
Courses 
are 


The Airplane Changes Our 
World Map 

Theory of Flight 

Problems of Flight 

The Earth in Motion 

The Solar Family 

Simple Machines 

Electrostatics 

Electrodynamics 

Electrons 

Sound Waves and Their 
Sources 

Fundamentals of Acoustics 

Light Waves and Their Uses 

Development Communica- 
tion 

Eyes and Their Care 

Foods and Nutrition 


A Teacher’s Handbook ac- 
companies each film! 


More than 150 other films 
for classroom use from 
the primary grade 
through college! 


Write for descriptive litera- 
ture and plans for financ- 
ing local libraries to— 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
Sales Agent 
ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS 
32 Lock Lane, 
Richmond, Virginia 
























Government War Film Distribution 


A comprehensive program for the 
production and distribution of official 
government 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures about the war has been devel- 
oped and put into operation by the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Of- 
fice of War Information. These mo- 
tion pictures, planned to inform the 
American people about the war effort 
and what they can do to help, are 
available to schools, businessmen’s and 
fraternal clubs, women’s groups, in- 
dustrial workers, and other users of 
non-theatrical films through more than 
one hundred fifty established film li- 
braries and film rental agencies in all 
parts of the country. 

The cost to users of obtaining these 
films has been kept at a minimum. 
The Motion Picture Bureau’s policy is 
that “In addition to transportation 
costs, distributors are permitted to 
make a service charge to the users not 
to exceed 50 cents for the first subject 
and 25 cents for each additional sub- 
ject included in a single shipment.” 

Schools and other groups interested 
in obtaining official government war 
films for use in a planned program of 
war information should seek informa- 
tion directly from their usual sources 
for 16mm films. A complete list of all 
distributors of official government war 
films may be obtained upon request 
from the OWI BUREAU OF MOTION 
PICTURES, 1400 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

New i6mm films will be released 
each month. Following is a list of the 
films allocated to distributors during 
July and August: 

BoMBER (10 minutes)—Shows the man- 
ufacture of the Martin B-26 medium 
bomber. 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION (11 minutes)— 
How the farmers are dealing with 
their war-time food production prob- 
lems. 

LAKE CARRIER (9 minutes)—The Great 


Lakes ore boats and their part in 

winning the war. 

Rine or Street (10 minutes)—A trib- 
ute to the American soldier—the 
“ring of steel” protecting democ- 
racy. 

SAFEGUARDING MILITARY INFORMATION 
(10 minutes)—Shows disastrous re- 
sult of careless talk which discloses 
military information. 

SonG SHorts (3 minutes each)—Songs 
are sung by well-known artists with 
full orchestra accompaniment with 
pictures appropriate to the words. 
Audience is invited to sing. 
ANCHORS AWEIGH—Conrad Thibault 

and stirring scenes of naval opera- 
tions at sea. 

THE CarIssons Go ROLLING ALONG— 
Robert Weede and scenes of the 
field artillery in action. 

KEEP "EM ROLLING—Jan Peerce and 
scenes of industrial war produc- 
tion. 

TANKS (10 minutes)—Shows the man- 
ufacture of the M-3 medium tank. 
TARGET FOR TONIGHT (48 minutes)— 

The story of six men who flew a 

British bomber to Germany and flew 

it home again. Produced in England 

by the Crown Film Unit. (Note: 

Fewer prints of this subject are 

available and cannot be obtained 

from all distributors of government 
war films.) 

Prints of government films previ- 
ously distributed through the Office for 
Emergency Management Film Unit are 
being reallocated and may be obtained 
through some of the agencies handling 
current releases. The OEM films listed 
below are still being distributed: 
ALUMINUM (9 minutes). 

BUILDING A BoMBER (20 minutes). 

BUILDING A TANK (20 minutes). 

MEN AND SHIps (22 minutes). 

THE NEw Spirit (7 minutes). 

POWER FOR DEFENSE (10 minutes). 

WOMEN IN DEFENSE (10 minutes). 


Wartime Aids at Virginia Film Centers 


Listed below are titles of films, 
slides, and recordings which may be 
borrowed from the film libraries at the 
University of Virginia, Madison Col- 
lege, State Teachers College at Rad- 


ford, State Teachers College at Farm- 
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ville, Virginia College for Negroes, and 
the State Department of Education for 
use in connection with the war effort 
in the public schools, session 1942-43: 
AERONAUTICS 

General 




















Airplane Trip 
History of Aviation 
Airplane Construction 
Airscrew 
Building a Bomber 
Physics of Flight 
Aerodynamics: Problems of Flight 
Aerodynamics: Theory of Flight 
Airscrew 
Transfer of Power 
Training in Aviation 
Navy Wings of Gold 
Wings of Youth 
ARGENTINE 
Argentina: People of Buenos Aires 
METEORULOG ¥ 
Clouds 
Fire Weather 
Flood Weather 
Weather 
Weather and Climate (Slides) 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Health, Sports 
Feet 
Fit to Win 
Future Stars 
Human Race 
Posture 
Posture and Exercise 
PHysIcs 
Electricity and Radio 
Air Waves 
Coaxial 
Electricity (Slides) 
Electrodynamics 
Electrons 
Electrons on Parade 
Magnetic Effects of Electricity 
Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
Network Broadcasting 
New Frontiers 
Preventing Fires Through Electri- 
cal Safety 
Safeguarding the Speechways 
Television 
Water Power 
Flight 
Aerodynamics: Problems of Flight 
Aerodynamics: Theroy of Flight 
Airscrew 
History of Aviation 
Light 
How You See It 
Light (Slides) 
Light Waves and Their Uses 
Unseen Worlds 
Sound 
Fundamentals of Acoustics 
Sound (Slides) 
Sound Waves and Their Sources 


New Audio-Visual Center 


Beginning with the current school 
year a new audio-visual center will 
operate from the University of Vir- 
ginia Extension Division. The State 
Department of Education has depos- 
ited in this new center a collection of 
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films, slides, and recordings that are Fluvanna Madison 

available on the same terms as from Goochland Nelson 

the other audio-visual centers. Schools Greene Orange 

in the following cities and counties Hanover Prince William 
will hereafter register for services King George Rappahannock 
with the Audio-Visual Center, Univer- Loudoun Spottsylvania 

sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- Louisa Stafford 

ginia, instead of the center from which Further details of the services from 
they received films last year: this and other centers appear in the 
Cities Amherst catalogue of materials of instruction 
Alexandria Arlington issued about October 1. A copy of this 
Charlottesville Caroline catalogue will be sent to each high 
Fredericksburg Culpeper school principal. A limited number of 
Counties Fairfax copies may be obtained by others from 
Albemarle Fauquier the State Department of Education. 




















ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


are essential to 


VICTORY 


Write for our new 1942-43 Price List including late R.K.O., 
Universal, United Artist, and Monogram releases—such 
as: 
OUR TOWN, Martha Scott and Wm. Holden 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, Basil Rathbone and 
Preston. Foster 


CAPTAIN FURY, Brian Aberne 
EXCLUSIVE— 


We are exclusive distributors for the 1942 MONOGRAM 
RELEASES in Virginia. 


We have been designated as a major distributor for the 


U. S. Office of War Information Films 


Free Rental—No service charge with rental programs of 
$2.00 or more. List Upon Request. 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


424 Madison Ave. Plaza 8-2740 
Raleigh, N. C. New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. 


























ADAM WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


(formerl Washingt Schools Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BUILDING 14th & G, N. W~-WASHINGTON, D. C. 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


NCO@F D7aTF 


Permanently, Safely Removed By 


ELECTROLYSIS 


MARJORIE B. OBER 
Est. in Richmond Over 10 Years 
Tohmecteh 425,10) a0) RICHMOND. \ . 510 Grace-American Bldg., Phone 3-1197 
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Aviation Education 


Three new books for introductory 
aviation training in secondary schools 
are being offered by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company as an addition to the 
long list of titles in this field which 
this company has published. 


These books are written especially 
for secondary schools and are organ- 
ized to fit almost any type of aero- 
nautics course based on the recom- 
mendations of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. Together, these 
books cover the units on Orientation, 
Aircraft Structures, Aerodynamics, 
Power Plants, and Meteorology I and 
II, of the introductory aviation course 
suggested in Leaflet No. 63 of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Principles of Flight, (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, $1.88) by Bert Shields, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N. R., is 
a non-technical treatment of aeronau- 
tics presenting a broad overview of 
the history of aviation and the devel- 
opment of air transportation, together 
with the theory of flight and the in- 
formtaion needed to prepare for actual 
flying. 

This carefully organized and well il- 
lustrated book offers the informational 
background needed by air cadets and 
by all who want to understand this air 
age. 

Principles of Air Craft Engines, 
($1.88) another production of the same 
author and publisher, sets forth the 
fundamental principles and applica- 
tions of the modern aircraft engine. 
Principles of engine operation are close- 
ly related to the principles of physics. 
Simple and clear explanations are 
given on such subjects as ignition sys- 
tems, carburetion, lubrication, cylinder 
arrangement, engine instruments, pro- 
pellers, and engine servicing. 


Elementary Meteorology, ($1.76) by 
Finch and others, the third of the new 
McGraw-Hill publications is a book in- 
tended to give the student a clear 
comprehension of the principles of 
meteorology which airmen must know. 
It treats the composition of the at- 
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mosphere, how to find latitude and 
longitude, the earth’s magnetism, at- 
mospheric pressure and winds, cli- 
mates of various regions, and other 
topics relating the science of weather 
to aviation. Like the two books men- 
tioned above, it contains complete 
teaching helps and many illustrations. 


Pre-Flight Training Helps 

Another publication in the field of 
aviation education that has already 
had an extensive tryout in schools 
throughout the country is World Book 
Company’s Elements of Aeronautics, 
($2.92) by Pope and Otis. The au- 
thors, who have a background of prac- 
tical aeronautical training and exten- 
sive educational experience, have de- 
veloped a complete treatment on the 
high school level of the art of flying, 
aerodynamics, air navigation, meteor- 
ology, and the rules and regulations all 
pilots must know. 


A student is given an understanding 
of the principles of physics and mathe- 
matics needed in the study of aero- 
nautics. and when computations are 
called for the necessary methods are 
carefully taught. Numerous problems, 
examples, and questions are provided 
and many diagrams, drawings, and 
photographs illustrate the text. An 
accompanying teacher’s manual gives 
a complete solution of all examples 
and provides a test for each of the 
five parts of the book. 


Airplane Models and Aviation, by 
Willis C. Brown (published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, $.48 list) was 
written to provide a simple beginners’ 
text based on the principle of learn- 
ing by doing. The material is prepared 
for use in the ninth or tenth grade as 
a first course in aviation. It contains 
units on gliders, stability, propellers, 
wings, and the theory of flight. 


Detailed diagrams and construction 
sheets provide guidance for the stu- 
dent and tests included in the text 
enable him to check his progress. This 
should be a helpful workbook for shop 
and science classes interested in pro- 


ducing model airplanes. 

Another help for pre-flight training 
classes and for general air informa- 
tion is the new eight-page weekly 
paper, Current Aviation, published by 
American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The purpose of Current Aviation is 
to provide current information and 
news from the aviation field, as well 
as easy-to-understand articles on aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, navigation and 
communications, the power plant, civil 
air regulations, aircraft structure, 
model-plane building, and other activi- 
ties. The material given each week is 
in accord with the courses as sug- 
gested by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Education. 
the Army and the Navy. 

The price has been set at thirty-five 
cents per subscription, per semester, in 
clubs of thirty or more, and forty cents 
per subscription, per semester, in clubs 
of ten to twenty-nine. 


Wartime Mathematics 


Basic Mathematics, by Walter W. 
Hart, provides in a new manner the 
special mathematical training neces- 
sary in the present emergency. (Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company, 
$1.52). 


By elimination of material of little 
current importance and by economies 
resulting from having the material in 
ene text, it has been possible to in- 
clude a complete survey of elementary 
and secondary mathematics in a sin- 
gle book course. 


Part I embodies recommendations 
made by the Army, the Navy, and the 
U. S. Office of Education in respect to 
the character of courses needed at 
present by trainees and by pre-trainees. 
It consists of a practical course in 
arithmetic, constructional geometry, 
and the very elementary algebra 
needed by workers in industry and by 
members of the armed forces. There 
are problems using information about 
airplanes; shop problems using deci- 
mals and fractions and scale drawings 
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such as appear on blueprints; prob- 
lems about longitude and time, as en- 
countered in navigation; graphic solu- 
tion of problems arising in navigation 
and in aeronautics; problems based on 
formulas from aerodynamics and aero- 
nautics; etc. 

Part II will serve as “refresher” 
course for pupils who have previously 
studied the various subjects, and wish 
to review them in preparation for en- 
trance to college in the following year. 
It begins with a chapter on logarithms, 
including the slide rule, and follows 
with one on numerical trigonometry of 
the right triangle. These added to 
Part I furnish just about all the math- 
ematics that will be needed by any 
trainees except by those who wish to 
qualify for the more highly technical 
positions in industry, the Army, and 
the Navy through further study. 

The American Book Company has 
very recently published a timely book 
Mathematies of Air and Marine Navi- 
gation by A. D. Bradley. The purpose 
of this text is two-fold—to provide the 
future navigator with a _ substantial 
foundation of mathematical theory, 
and to acquaint the layman with some 
of the problems encountered in navi- 
gating aircraft and surface vessels. 

The treatment is unusually concrete 
and direct. Numerous diagrams make 
the explanations easy to follow, and it 
may be successfully studied by any- 
one who has completed the usual high 
school course in plane trigonometry. 


The New Geography and Social 
Studies 


Our World and How We Use It, a 
new social geography for middle grade 
pupils, by Camel, Sears, and others has 
just been published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. ($1.40 list). 

This book attempts to teach geogra- 
phy and history for understanding 
rather than for information. 

The eight chapters cover: An Old 
Way to Make a Living, The Hunter, 
The Herder, The Farmer, The Digger, 
The Trader, The Maker, A World of 
Useful Things. The story of man as 
hunter, herder, etc., goes from primi- 
tive times to the present, showing the 
gradual development along each line. 

The geography taught is associated 
with how it affects people and the way 
they live. The book shows that life 
in early times was not the same every- 
where, because the climate was differ- 
ent, the land and water forms were 
different, and naturally the materials 
men could find to use for food, cloth- 
and shelter were different. Later, of 
course, the book shows how trade de- 
veloped and how at present we use 
materials from all over the world. 

Careful training is provided in the 
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basic skills needed for working with 
social-studies material, such as read- 
ing maps and charts and interpreting 
a variety of pictorial materials, in- 
cluding drawings and photographs. 
America in a World at War provides 
a dramatic and moving answer to four 
questions: What are we fighting for 
today? How can this war be won? 
What can each of us do to help? What 
can be done to make an enduring and 
just peace? (Published by Silver Bur- 
dett and Company). Starting with 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s “Creed for 
Americans” and closing with the same 


author’s “Prayer for the United Na- 
tions’, this timely book presents in 
between material appropriately listed 
under the following chapter headings: 
The America We Defend, How We 
Got Our Democracy, What Democracy 
Means Today, America and the Larger 
World, The Revolt Against Civiliza- 
tion, American Policies in World War 
II, The Changing Strategy of Modern 
Warfare, The Organization and Activi- 
ties of our Army, The Navy’s Part, 
Our Resources, Industrial Mobilization, 
Civilian Participation, Planning for 
the Post-War Period. 
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The American Way is the Better Way 


There is a more fervent sincerity in 
this simple promise of American 
loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples 
of a hundred other lands may chant 
their own paraphrases of this 
American credo. 


When that day comes—when 
men and women and children 
gather to hear good music, to 
travel, to relax at the theatre, to 
study, or to commune with their 
God in His House—the grateful 





AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
OF VA., INC., 
109 N. 8th St., 
Richmond, Virginia 


comfort contributed through the 
past half-century by the handiwork 
of American Seating craftsmen in 
the production of seating for 
schools, theatres, churches and the 
transportation industry will be 
more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—vuntil Victory brings Peace—our 
foremost duty is the sustained production of 
the tools of Victory: aircraft and armament 
parts of finely fashioned plywood and pre- 
cision-machined metals —built in the Amer- 
ican Way, to help perpetuate The American 
Way of Life. 


J. H. PENCE, 
Church St., 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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Reviewer 
MARGARET D. DICKINSON, Librarian 
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each instrument make this book a source 


Grades 1-3 


Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Gray 
Bridge. HILDEGARDE H. SWIFT. II- 
lustrated by LYND WARD. N.Y.: Har- 
court, 1942. $1.40.* 

A little lighthouse, faithful for years to 
its task of guiding ships on the Hudson 
River, is overshadowed by a new struc- 
ture, a great bridge with a powerful light 
to guide airplanes. After one tragic storm, 
however, the little red lighthouse again 
finds its place. 


of both pleasure and instruction. 


Thunder Island. WILLIAM S. STONE. 
Illustrated by MARDVINOFF. N. Y.: 
Knopf, 1942. $1.60.* 

For thirteen years Marahiti’s ears had 
rung with the roar of the sea—the 
thunder which gave his native South Sea 
island its name. When the “‘tickle’’ in 
grandfather’s ear comes true and trouble 
strikes, adventures come to Marahiti and 
his little sister Reri in this dramatic story. 


High School 


Sharon’s Career. 


Hi-Po, the Hippo. RUTH GANNETT 


(Illustrator) and DOoRO MAS 
% THY ‘THOMAS ESTHER GREENACRE 


(Author). N. Y.: Random, 1942 HALL. N. Y¥.: Random, 1942 
$2.40.* 
A baby hi ho is lef ts 

aby Dippopotamus who is left on Sharon’s determination to pay _ her 


a doorstep, his irresistible foster-parents, 









grandmother's taxes and to be independent 
of her parents leads her into a fascinat- 
ing career in which hard work and fun 
mingle. A delightful career story about 
an antique shop owner. 


I Have Just Begun to Fight. EDWARD 
ELLSBERG. N. Y.: Dodd, 1942. 
$2.00.* 

Through the eyes of young Tom Fol- 
ger we trace the career of John Paul 
Jones, from pirate to naval hero. With 
his ship, The Bon Homme Richard, sink- 
ing, Jones called out to his enemy, “‘I 
have just begun to fight’’ and continued 
the battle—to win. 


Aviation from Shop to Sky. JOHN L. 
FLOHERTY. N. Y.: Lippincott, 1941. 
$1.60.* 

A lively true account of the field of 
aviation—from shop to sky, from train- 
ing school to pilot, is presented by Mr. 
Floherty in this book for boys. Many 
photographic illustrations. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 











For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 


Richmond — Virginia 











and their real trouble with the police 





make one of the most fascinating stories 
ever. Ruth Gannett’s illustrations are su- 
perb. 





Zic-Zac, the Crocodile Bird: A Good 
Neighbor Story from the Nile. RITA 
KISSEN. Illustrated by CHARLES 
BRACKER. N. Y.: Junior Literary 
Guild, 1942. $1.60.* 

The strange friendship of a big croco 
dile, named Crocsy, and a small bird, 
Zic-Zac, who was not afraid of the croco- 
dile, is presented in this excellent ‘good 
neighbor’’ story. 


Grades 4-7 
Steady, a Baseball Story. JAMES and MA- 
RION RENICK. Illustrated by FRED- 
ERICK MACHETANZ. N. Y.: Scribner. 

1942. $1.20.* 

““Steady’’ was the nickname earned by 
George Jones, the young hero, early in 
the days of his baseball career. This is 
not only an exciting story but also a 
book which shows correct form and good 
plays used by real baseball players. 


across the country. 


Tune Up: The Instruments of the Or- 
chestra and Their Players. HARRIET 
E. HUNTINGTON (Author-illustrator) . 
N. Y.: Junior Literary Guild. 1942. 
$1.60.* 

Large close-up photographs of the in- 
struments of the orchestra in the hands 
of young players and brief sketches about 








WAR CALLS COME FIRST 
HOW YOU CAN HELP MAKE 
ROOM FOR THEM 


Reduce—insofar as you can—the number of 
your Long Distance calls to Washington and 
other busy cities along the eastern seaboard and 


When you must make a long distance call, 
please call by number (station-to-station) wher- 
ever possible, and keep your conversation brief. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(Bell System) 
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INCOME PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS 





Back of its perfected Teacher's Policy, the Inter-Ocean has 39 years of 
specialized work by experts in personal accident and health protection. More 
than $14,000,000.00 have been paid in claims since its organization in 1903. 





When sickness or accident takes you from the classroom one of these things will happen: 


1. Your salary stops. 
2. You must pay a substitute. 


Because you are disabled you have many extra expenses, plus your usual living costs. This 
condition compels you to a choice of these actions: 


1. You must use your savings. 
2. You must go in debt. 
3. You must be a burden on someone else. 


There is no way to know in advance what a spell of disabiltiy will cost you in the way of 
lost salary, doctor bills, hospital bills, nurses, medicines, etc. However, you do know the 
exact cost of an Inter-Ocean Contract, protecting you against just such expenses. 





ONLY THE INTER-OCEAN’S TESTED PLAN FOR TEACHERS GIVES YOU 








Benefits for all sicknesses and all acci- No restrictions as to nature of sickness 
dents—starting from the very first day or type of accident. 
of disability. Full benefits if you are quarantined. 
Double benefits if you go to the hospital Non-restricted as to travel. 
(60 days for hospitalization) Full benefits the year ’round. 
Principal sums for accidental death or House confinement not required. 
dismemberment. Up to $100.00 to put you in touch with 
Doctor’s bills for non-disabling injuries. friends or relatives. 








BENEFITS START WITH THE FIRST DAY 


We have leading educators protected throughout Virginia and policyholders 
from every city and county in the State. Thousands of claims paid through 
local representatives without red tape. 











In Virginia—issued only through 


ren THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
sy INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 
wy” 915-917 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 


Inquiries invited—No obligation—Write for particulars. 








We also will welcome inquiries regarding our New Student’s Accident Expense 





Policy, covering accidents of any nature—at school or away from school. 
































“For help in the business of living 





“I am an individual with a job, a family “I have to pay bills and send money away. I need a bank 
and an income that is just enough for my that will be glad to have my small checking account, without 
family’s needs. expecting me to keep a sizable balance. 

“I must have a way to meet emergencies when my salary 
is overrun by unexpected expenses. | need a bank willing to 
lend money to me . . . on my own as an honest American 
citizen .. . on terms that suit me and 77y circumstances, 


“In short, I need a bank for help in the business of living 

. a large bank that nevertheless treats me as an important 
customer . . . a bank that is alert to my needs, alive to my 
way of life, as an individual. 

“I know little about investments—except War Bonds, and 
they’re good enough for me. I need a bank that will preserve “For all these, I look to ‘The Bank for the Individual,’ the 
what I save to pay my taxes, insurance, and other recurring same bank to which more than 100,000 other Virginia men 
annual expenses . . . and be ready to return it to me with a and women look for down-to-earth help with their daily 
good rate of interest. financial affairs.” 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps E TO ie 














$i AMONG ALL BANKS IN VIRGINIA IN 


Total Number of Accounts Number of Loan Accounts 
Number of Savings Accounts Amount of Savings 
Number of Checking Accounts Amount of Loans and Discounts 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


RESOURCES $25,000,000 SERVING 100,000 ACCOUNTS 








A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 





RICHMOND PETERSBURG NEWPORT NEWS ROANOKE e NORFOL®E 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





